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Improving the Quality of Honey 


By Donald H. Lee, Manager 
Finger Lakes Honey Producers Co-Operative, Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National Federation of State Beekeeper’s 
Associations, Chicago, Illinois, January 15, 1945 


There could be no better time 
than right now to discuss the sub- 
ject which has been assigned for our 
consideration today. We have just 
passed through three years of war 
which have brought with them 
strong honey markets. 

In the course of our endeavor to 
take advantage of these favorable 
conditions, we have done many 
things which have been detrimental 
to the building of good markets for 
the future. Most of us unquestion- 
ably are guilty. We have sold any- 
thing and everything which could 
be called honey. Some have made 
up various concoctions of honey 
fruit flavored syrups which have 
been distributed far and wide with 
no consideration of the quality of 
honey contained in them. The poor 
quality honey has been camouflag- 
ed by fruit flavors. Much of it is 
still on the grocer’s shelf impeding 
the sale of good quality domestic 
honey. 

Pressure from dealers all over 
the country have opened up the 
doors to imported honey with no 
restrictions to its use. One result 
has been an ‘extensive bottling of 
this honey for family table use by 
established and new honey packers, 
a practice previously almost unheard 
of. This, along with the indiscrim- 
inate distribution of poor quality 
domestic honey, has created the par- 
ticular market situation we find our- 
selves in today. Our present status 
of purchasing power in the midst of 


a butter and sugar shortage should 
be providing a strong market. In- 
stead, for the reasons mentioned, we 
are enjoying only a relatively firm 
market. Honey is not easy to sell. 
We have apparently expected peo- 
ple to buy anything which had the 
name honey attached to it. We 
know now that those practices have 
disgraced the word we hold so high 
in esteem. 

As we entered the war we start- 
ed out with high ideals by establish- 
ing price fixing controls and a lim- 
itation order governing the use of 
honey. We had as our goal the pre- 
vention of inflation and the subse- 
quent collapse of the industry. We 
profited by our sad experience of 
the last world war. Generally 
speaking, these orders have worked 
well. Even though there have been 
violations, prices have not skyrock- 
eted to dangerous heights. Retail 
prices have been stabilized which 
has been the main controlling factor. 
Expansion of production and packing 
have been held to a safe level. Our 
plants and apiaries have been main- 
tained ready for future use. The 
stage is set to go forward in pro- 
duction. All of this prompts our 
serious consideration at this time of 
doing something to preserve the 
“Natural Quality of Honey” in or- 
der to rebuild the -good will which 
has been damaged. Quality is our 
greatest market fortification. It is 
within our control. Let’s do some- 
thing about it. 


Entered as second class mail matter at the Postoffice at Medina, Ohio. Published monthly. 
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As an approach to the subject, it 
might be well to define what we 
mean by “quality” in honey. It does 
not vary from that of any other 
food product. It can never be made 
any better than found in it’s original 
state. It is, we believe, the preser- 
vation of all the natural character- 
istics of honey contained in the nec- 
tar as gathered and stored in the 
hive by honeybees, with nothing 
added to and nothing taken away. 

From this, it is evident, that 
honey is never better than when 
eaten as comb honey. Sales in this 
form, however, have proven im- 
practical to meet the tremendous 
distribution problem of our nation. 
Thus we have commercialized our 
industry which requires the distri- 
bution of honey in liquid and crys- 
tallized form. That is when the 
trouble began. We have so far used 
almost every system known to man 
in our handling operations resulting 
in a multitude of methods often 
most destructive to honey. We find 
the use of galvanized tanks without 
agitators, iron tanks without agita- 
tors, iron pipes, copper tanks and 
equipment too numerous to mention 
which usually imparts some undesir- 
able flavor and color to honey. 

It is common knowledge among 
those who are familiar with the 
problem that enormous quantities 
of our honey on the market today 
have been damaged in some way or 
other. It rarely tastes as good as 
the old time honey in the comb. By 
permitting this damage to be done 
to honey. we are fast losing the 
main advantage of consumer appeal, 
that of a favorable reaction to a 
delicious mild honey flavor. 


We are heading for much the 
game situation the milk industry 
passed through a few years ago. 
They did practically the same 
things we are doing. By the use of 
improper equipment and erroneous 
methods, they so damaged milk 
that it was beyond recognition as 
such when received by the consum- 
er. Then a great period of research 
was conducted by our institutions 
and equipment manufacturers to de- 
termine the causes of the impair- 
ment. The results of this experimen- 
tation and research have brought 
forth methods and equipment which 
today permit the processing of milk 
on a mass production basis with the 
preservation of practically every one 
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of the good qualities of milk as orig- 
inally produced by the cow. 

Prior to this, people had resisted 
the consumption of milk but knew 
not why, although they did know 
it was a desirable food. Such a re- 
sistance to any food product which 
does not have an inviting flavor and 
taste is an insidious process which 
destroys markets at a rapid rate. 
Following this general improvement 
in the industry, the consumption of 
milk has increased three fold or 
more and is continuing to increase. 
The preservation of the natural 
taste and flavor have been highly 
responsible. An exactly parallel 
case could be sighted for the maple 
products industry. 

What, then, is the outstanding 
characteristic in the final analysis 
which will increase the consumption 
of honey and expedite the recovery 
of our lost markets? The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. The 
taste tells. Maybe the American 
people buy with their eye, but they 
most definitely judge with their 
taste. Advertising and all other 
promotional work are ineffective in 
the long run unless backed by a su- 
perior quality product. 

How, then, can we do something 
constructive to best preserve the 
natural good qualities of our prod- 
uct? The process must start with 
the beekeeper who first handles the 
honey. What he does with it will 
determine the possibilities the next 
handler has of keeping it good. If 
honey has been damaged by the 
producer, it can never be reclaimed. 
Here are a few things most of us 
are familiar with which warrant our 
serious consideration and action. 
Methods for Preparation of Honey 

for the Bulk Trade 
1—The ripening of honey on the 
hive. 

2—Preventing moisture absorp- 
tion as honey is removed from the 
hive. 

3—The use of hot-rooms in the 
honey house for controlling mois- 
ture. 

4—-Avoidance of leaking capping 
knives. 

5—Prevention of the incorpora- 
tion of air. 

6—Reduction of the use of black 
combs in supers. 

7—Proper method of handling 
cappings. 

8—Thorough straining. 

9—Segregation of grades. 
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Ripening on the Hive 

Proper ripening of honey on the 
hive has long been recognized as a 
necessary practice by good beekeep- 
ers. Many, however, fail to practice 
it properly. It is an important step 
in moisture control and the produc- 
tion of good honey. 

Moisture Control 

Beekeepers usually do not recog- 
nize the danger. involved by mois- 
ture absorption when bee escapes 
are used and honey is left on the 
hive for a long period over bee 
escapes. Immediate removal of the 
honey from the hive after the bees 
are off will go a long way in pre- 
venting moisture absorption. The 
elimination of leaking capping 
knives is a matter of personal in- 
tegrity. Everything possible should 
be done to eliminate the absorption 
or introduction of moisture in honey 
after it is removed from the hive. 
Why is this so important? The 
moisture content of honey is one of 
the most essential factors in honey 
flavor. High moisture content honey 
does not create the desirable taste 
appeal that low or average mois- 
ture content honey does. The most 
desirable happy medium is consid- 
ered to be within 17% and 18%. 
This, likewise, gives honey the 
proper consistency or body. 

Honey House Hot-room Method 

The operation of apiaries on a 
commercial basis has made possible 
the use of hot rooms for controlling 
moisture. This method is highly 
recommended. It consists of an in- 
sulated room large enough to take 
care of supers before extraction. It 
is usually equipped with a diffuser 
fan type steam radiator controlled 
by a thermostat to maintain a room 
temperature of between 90 and 95 
degrees Fahrenheit. Supers should 
be crisscrossed to permit air circu- 
lation during storage. Throughout 
the period of time the supers full of 
honey are in this room, moisture is 
evaporated. Not only does this pro- 
cedure assist in controlling moisture, 
it likewise makes every operation 
easier thereafter. Cappings are 
softened and cut off easier. The 
honey is warmed in the comb and 
extracts easily and more efficiently. 
Cappings are likewise easier to 
handle, and drain more readily. 

Prevention of Air Incorporation 

Excessive turbidity is an undesir- 
able quality factor caused by the in- 
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corporation of air or the accidental 
introduction of foreign material. 
When air becomes incorporated in 
cold honey, it is almost impossible 
to completely remove it. 

This may be controlled by the 
use of a proper pump with the suc- 
tion pipe placed in a sump with a 
float connected with the motor 
switch which will shut off the pump 
before it begins to suck air. It is 
well to arrange the discharge pipe 
so the honey will run down the side 
of the settling tank. The incorpora- 
tion of air should be watched care- 
fully all along the line of handling. 


Black Combs 

The use of brood combs in supers 
darkens honey and_ consideration 
should be given to this phase of 
quality. 

Handling Cappings 

This procedure continues to be an 
unsolved problem with the  bee- 
keeper. The proper method of 
handling, however, is_ relatively 
simple and easy to arrange. Cap- 
pings should never be melted dur- 
ing the process of removing the re- 
maining honey. They should be 
allowed to drain thoroughly. They 
can then be placed in an extractor 
or whirl drive which will fairly well 
remove the honey. An ordinary 
press works efficiently. Honey 
should not be allowed to remain in 
contact with the cappings for any 
extended length of time as it injures 
the flavor. It is better to preserve 
quality than to squeeze to the last 
drop of honey. Most of the destruc- 
tive burning happens through the 
use of some capping melter system 
permitting the honey from cappings 
to flow directly into the settling 
tank. In the light of present day 
capping melter methods, it must be 
recommended that heat be elimin- 
ated entirely during the process of 
reclaiming the honey which remains 
in the cappings. 

The damage done to extracted 
honey by unwise heating leads to 
the conclusion that there is always 
danger of damage to honey when 
heat is applied at any stage of its 
handling in the honey house. Be- 
cause of a lack of facilities for 
proper heating and especially be- 
cause rapid cooling is rarely pos- 
sible, the application of heat to honey 
in the honey house must be consid- 
ered as undesirable. 

(Continued on page 321) 
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Fig. 1.—Su- 
pers uf honey are 
set off the escape boards 

onto rubber-tired wheelbarrows 
and then onto a truck which hauls up to 
210 supers. The supers are stacked on 
skids. 


Fig. 2.—Same 
yard as Fig. 1 just 
before leaving yard. Tall 
colonies remaining were made 


up from stacked brood nests acquired in 
swarm control practice. These extra brood 


nests become feeders in the fall. 


Taking Off and Extracting the Crop 


By William L. Coggshall 


The main worry for a beekeeper 
is getting a crop of honey on his 
colonies. He generally feels that 
once the bees have gathered a crop, 
he’ll get it taken off and extracted 
in some fashion. In these days of 
operating more bees than ever and 
with less help it becomes necessary 
to work as rapidly as possible, using 
as many time and labor saving de- 
vices as possible. 

Many commercial beekeepers use 
carbolic acid, and during times like 
these one can offer little objection 
to it. We have used acid for many 
years and still use it when conditions 
are just right. However, we do 
not like the way it affects some 
individual colonies. Certainly, it 
does not improve any honey to be 
subjected to these fumes. Don’t let 
anyone tell you chemically pure 
carbolic will not taint honey. 

We use escapes during cool or 
cloudy weather and when robbing 
is apt to be serious. By many bee- 
keepers it is considered too heavy a 
job to put escapes under a heavy crop 
of honey. Since 1936 we have used 
hive-lifters for handling all of a 
colony's supers at once. Two men 
lift the stack of supers while a third 
uses the smoker and puts on the 
escape board. 

It is possible to load a truck very 
quickly when escapes have cleared 
the supers of bees, but during peri- 
ods of excessive robbing it is a good 
idea to load early in the morning 
and even then it pays to cover the 
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stacks of supers on the truck with 
escapes removed from the colonies, 
or screens carried for that purpose. 
When using acid for removing honey 
we always carry enough moving 
screens to cover the load. The use 
of screens results in the bees left in 
the supers collecting on or near the 
screens and they immediately fly 
into the air when the screens are 
removed. 

A method new to us was employ- 
ed last summer. When entering a 
yard to take off honey enough porch 
screens carried for the purpose 
were placed over the colony en- 
trances. The truck was then load- 
ed and the screens removed at the 
last moment. This did not work so 
well unless done early in the morn- 
ing because of drifting of field bees 
returning and unable to enter the 
colonies. ‘ 

We carry two rubber-tired wheel- 
barrows. These save a lot of work. 
Where it is possible to drive the 
truck through the yard they are not 
used, but most beekeepers have 
some yards into which a truck can- 
not be driven. Carrying the wheel- 
barrows on a loaded truck was al- 
ways a nuisance until last season 
when we hit upon the idea of sup- 
porting them on pipes on the rear 
of the truck. 

Another use of the pipes at the 
truck rear is to support a platform 
on which one or more persons may 
stand to load the last row of supers 
on the truck. This platform is es- 
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Fig. 3. — Loaded 
truck showing method of 
carrying two wheelbarrows on pipes which 
slide back in under truck into larger pipes 
welded to body. 

Figs. 4 & 5.—Rear view of extracting plant. 
Stacks of supers for extracting are wheeled 
directly off the truck onto unloading plat- 
form on the opposite side of building. The 
wheeling device is a converted bag truck, 
the snout of which slips under the loaded 
skids. Stacks are thus handled in and out of 
the warming and extracting rooms and the 
empty ones wheeled back on to the truck. 
This simple truck saves a lot of hard work. 


pecially useful in loading heavy two 
story colonies in the fall. It is car- 
ried underneath the truck body 
when not in use. 

When loading supers of honey 
they are placed on skids and the 
truck is unloaded entirely by using 
a rebuilt bag truck. The honey 
remains on the skids and is placed 
first in the warming room and then 
taken to the extracting room as 
needed. 

The warming or “hot” room ac- 
commodates up to 1500 supers piled 
six high on skids and is kept around 
80 degrees day and night by means 
of an oil-fired boiler equipped with 
thermostats. The heating is accom- 
plished by means of a ventilating 
fan blowing air from the room 
through a heavy truck radiator to 
which low pressure steam is piped. 

In the extracting room are two 
large radial extractors powered by 
a % horsepower motor mounted on 
rubber to insure quiet operation. 
The combs are uncapped into a large 
drum which guides the cappings to 
the floor below where they accu- 
mulate in perforated baskets. 

Honey flows from both extractors 
to a sump made from an inverted 
milk can with the bottom removed. 
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This sump extends through the floor 
and runs to the honey pump which 
elevates it again to the floor above. 
The sump acts as a baffle tank, 
never being pumped empty, and is 
equipped with a circular screen to 
prevent large wax particles from 
interfering with the action of the 
pump. The pump sends the honey 
into an O. A. C. strainer from which 
it runs by gravity to the large tanks 
for final settling. 

We find the O. A. C. strainer most 
satisfactory. It may often be oper- 
ated several days without cleaning 
unless some crystallized honey hap- 
pens to be in the combs. Crystalliz- 
ed honey plugs the strainer quickly 
and is its only serious fault. The 

. A. C. strainer (named for On- 
tario Agricultural College where it 
was developed under the direction 
of “Tim” Dyce) is deserving of a 
great deal more consideration than 
commercial beekeepers have so far 
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6.— Two 50- 
frame radials are 
used; these drain 
co sump (in tore- 
ground) which ex- 
tends through the 
floor and supplies 


Fig. 





horse motor mounted above it and this ex- 
tractor drives the other one, being attach- 
ed to it by a length of hose held on the 
shafts by ordinary hose clamps. Cappings 
fall from a Root uncapping machine plus 
a homemade one into a short drum shown 
directly behind the sump. The drum has 
a large opening in the bottom, permitting 
the cappings to slide into the baskets 
shown in Fig. 7 

Fig. 7.—View showing funnel which directs 
cappings into perforated baskets. As one 
basket is filled it is slid along and replaced 
by another. One of two storage tanks is 
shown at the left. Honey pump on the shelf 
elevates the honey from the sump back up- 
stairs where it flows by gravity from O.A. 



















ea 
Fig. 8.—The small 
Strainer is used on- 
ly if the large one 
plugs during the 
day’s extracting. 
The strainer will 
operate sometimes 
several days with- 


honey pump. One 
extractor has a %4 i 


given it. It is the only way I have 
seen of efficiently removing foreign 
material from honey. So far they 
have not been manufactured to any 
extent except in Canada where ours 
was made according to our own 
specifications. 

After it has been drawn off into 
sixties these are loaded on skids 
which are easily moved with a hy- 
draulic lift truck. From the skids 
it is hauled by truck-load to a pack- 
ing plant owned and operated by 
and for beekeepers; a honey pro- 
ducers’ cooperative. 

Ludlowville, N. Y. 

\ 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE NEWS NOTES 
Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director 


On May 18th the Director of the 
Institute had the privilege of ap- 
pearing on the Ida Bailey Allen 
radio program on WGN Chicago. 
The program was in the form of an 
activated broadcast. It was listed in 
the “ace radio programs” in many 
newspapers. 

The sound of the bees, the birds, 
the bellows, and the footsteps were 
so real that listeners felt they were 
right out in the open in a beautiful 
apiary. 

Mrs. Allen is well known through- 
out the country as an author and as 
a lecturer on food. If you haven’t 
heard her program, do tune in at 
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strainer into these storage tanks. 


out plugging. 

[It should be stated that there are some 
large buyers who will refuse to take any 
honey that has been taken off the hives 
with carbolic acid. While the honey is 
free from the acid odor it is the heat used 
in liquefying it, it is claimed, that shows 
it up. This is why some packers will re- 
fuse to take such honey as the odor shows 
up in baked products. 

Comb honey, on the other hand, is nev- 
er heated and, of course, would, if venti- 
lated immediately, give off no odor. 

Finally, it must be admitted that there 
are some extracted honey producers who 
use carbolic acid and have no trouble in 
selling it even when the use of the acid is 
admitted. 

At this time it would be hardly fair or 
wise to praise or condemn its use. Consult 
your buyer and send a sample before you 
ship.—Ed. | 


2:30 C. W. T. in the afternoon, Mon- 
day through Friday. 
> 
Future honey business is being 
made or lost today by the way cus- 
tomers are treated. The beekeeper 
who gives or sells a copy of “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes” to his cus- 
tomers is building future business 
for himself and the entire industry. 
> 
Better Homes & Gardens June 
issue says ‘Honey stirred into the 
cream you use on cereals is am- 
brosial! And don’t forget to use 
honey the next time you bake—or 
have yourself a cup of honeyed tea!’ 
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Honey in “Creen Hell” ---- and Submarines 
By J. C. Bee-Mason 





(Copy of an article in “The Trident,” May, 1943.) 


In 1928 I was a member of the 
Bolivian Expedition through that 
part of South America known as 
“Green Hell.’ The party consisted 
of four white men—tUrrio, Duguid, 
“Tigerman”, and myself—and four 
Indians. 

We started from Lake Gaiba, on 
the borders of Brazil and Bolivia, 
and cut our way through the Boliv- 
ian Chaco to the Andes. It was the 
tail-end of the dry season, the rains 
were unusually late, and when we 
had been in the forest about a month 
we were very short of water. Rivers 
were dried up and we had to search 
the beds of these dried-up rivers 
for soft mud in dense shade, and 
strain out what water we could find 
there to drink. Eventually the mud 
dried up, and we were for nearly 
three days without water. The heat 
was intense and we suffered ter- 
ribly. 

Suddenly we came upon a small 
Indian village, and we knew the 
Indians would not live far from 
water, so we sent our Indian guide 
to fill our water-bottles. I had 
barely sufficient strength left to 
sling my hammock and crawl in. A 
few minutes later I felt someone 
touch me. Looking up, I‘saw a dear 
little Chiquitano Indian girl hold- 
ing a calabash full of water. Mak- 
ing signs of gratitude, I eagerly 
seized the calabash and started to 
drink. Suddenly I stopped, and 
shouted to my companions: “My 
god, there’s honey in it” and drank 
the lot. Giving the calabash back 
to the little girl, I patted her on 
the head and then said to Urrio: 
“That was a mixture of honey and 
water.’ He replied: ‘Yes, these In- 
dians know the value of honey.” I 
thought to myself: ‘“‘That’s a nasty 
one for me. Years ago I had bee 
farms in Suffolk, and counted my 
hives by the hundred and produced 
honey by the ton, and I’ve had to 
come all the way to this South 
American jungle to appreciate the 
real value of honey.” 

Soon after this war started I was 
lying in bed one night listening to 
the wind. It was blowing a full 
gale, and my thoughts went back to 
the little Indian girl bringing me a 
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calabash of honey and water. Sud- 
denly a squall shook my windows 
Instantly my thoughts went up 
North. In 1925 I was a member of 
the British Arctic Expedition under 
the late Commander F. A. Worsley, 
D. S. O. We sailed in a little aux- 
iliary brigantine of about 126 tons 
register. While in the ice between 
Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land 
we broke both blades of our pro- 
peller. Worsley decided to carry 
on, and we navigated that ship into 
the archipelago of Franz Josef 
Land, and sailed farther North than 
any sailing ship since the days of 
Sir John Franklin. Turning South, 
we got caught in some heavy ice 
and as the ship looked like being 
crushed we were preparing to leave 
her and walk over the ice to Siberia, 
when a southwest gale blew up and 
broke up the pack ice. 

When off Spitzbergen we encoun- 
tered a terrible gale, and our ship 
nearly foundered. Our rudder was 
smashed and sails torn. I was lash- 
ed to the wheel for three hours, the 
others being too busy endeavouring 
to keep the ship afloat to think of 
me. 

All this came back to me whilst 
lying in bed listening to the wind, 
and I said to myself: “What a fool, 
what a fool. Why ever didn’t I take 
a 28-lb. tin of honey with me. If 
we had had a mug of hot water and 
honey handed around, it would have 
been a godsend to us,” for I shall 
never forget how quickly we reviv- 
ed after drinking the honey and 
— given us by the little Indian 
girl. 

Suddenly a thought struck me. 
‘“‘Wouldn’t the lads in the Navy like 
some honey?’’. The next morning I 
wrote to the Admiralty saying I in- 
tended asking the Sussex beekeep- 
ers to adopt a battleship and send 
the crew some honey. I received a 
letter from Vice-Admiral H. Mon- 
roe suggesting that we send the 
honey to the men of the Submarine 
Fleet. 

The Sussex beekeepers agreed to 
my suggestion, and in 1940 sent 
about 800 pounds of honey to the 
depot ships. In 1941 much less was 

(Continued on page 299) 
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And DON’T do it the hard way! 
Just what do I mean? Well, here’s 
an example: Browsing through some 
papers I found a recipe for a cake 
icing, using all honey—an excellent 
idea from a sugar-short cook’s point 
of view, and good also from the 
honey producer’s standpoint, but— 
directions called for doing it the hard 
way. It sounded so simple. Simply 
combine the whites of two eggs, one- 
half cup of honey and a pinch of 
salt. Then beat until the mixture 
stands in peaks. No trick at all— 
if one possesses an electric beater 
(so many are not so fortunate!), but 
a long tedious job for one using a 
rotary beater. Few busy homemak- 
ers, or muscle weary war workers, 
rushed for time, will repeat such an 
icing the second time (and it’s the 
repeats that count in the long run!) 
and may not stay with it “until the 
mixture stands in peaks’’ even the 
first time. A decided black eye for 
using honey! Too hard, too much 
trouble to use honey! Too bad, for 
there is such an easy way to whip 
up this easy-way icing. The salt is 
added to the egg whites after which 
the whites are beaten until stiff but 
not dry; then beat the honey in 
gradually. The same results in a 
fraction of the time and with a 
fraction of the effort. 
Honey Krisp Ice Cream 

Three cups oven-popped rice cere- 
al, 3 tablespoons butter, 4% cup brown 
sugar, % cup chopped, toasted nut- 
meats, 133 cups evaporated milk, 2 
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Make Them Good 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


eggs, % cup honey, % teaspoon al- 
mond flavoring or 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Crush cereal. Melt butter in a 
heavy frying pan, add cereal, brown 
sugar, and nutmeats; mix well. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until the sugar 
melts and caramelizes slightly. Cool 
and crumble the mixture. Chill milk 
until very cold. Whip until stiff. 
Beat eggs with honey; add flavoring 
and fold into the whipped milk. Pour 
into refrigerator trays and partially 
freeze. Mix % of the crumb mixture 
with the partially frozen ice cream. 
Pack in refrigerator trays or in paper 


Honey crisp ice cream.— 
Photo from Kellogg Co. 


cups. Sprinkle remaining crumb mix- 
ture on top, if desired. Freeze. Yield, 
2 quarts. 

Honey Chocolate Chip Cookies 

One egg, % cup honey, % cup 
shortening, 1 cup sifted flour, 1 tea- 
spoonful baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, % cup 
semi-sweet @hocolate chips, and 4 
cup nut meats, chopped (optional). 

Cream shortening and honey un- 
til light and fluffy. Add egg and 
beat well. Sift flour, measure, and 
sift with baking powder and salt. 
Add flour mixture to shortening and 
then add the vanilla; blend well. 
Fold in chocolate chips and nut- 
meats. Chill. Drop by teaspoons on 
greased cookie sheet. Bake in mod- 
erate oven about 12 minutes, being 
very careful not to scorch. 


Honey Spice Muffins 

One and % cups sifted flour, % 
teaspoon soda, 1%4 teaspoon baking 
powder, % teaspoon cinnamon, 1/2 
teaspoonful nutmeg, % teaspoonful 
cloves, 3 tablespoons shortening, 14 
cup honey, 1 egg, and 1 can con- 
densed tomato soup. 

Brush the bottoms and sides of 
muffin tins with fat. Sift flour, 
measure, and sift with other dry in- 
gredients. Cream shortening in a 
mixing bowl; gradually add the hon- 
ey; cream well. Add egg and blend. 
Then add flour mixture alternately 
with the undiluted tomato soup, 
stirring only until the flour is damp- 
ened. Fill muffin cups two thirds 
full. Bake in a moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., 20 to 25 minutes. 
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The portable honey house that 1 now use. 
It is hauled by trailer, and 15 minutes after 
reaching a yard we are ready to extract. 


140 two-story hives just hauled from the 
orange flow and being unloaded under 
shade for the alfalfa flow. 


Desert Beekeeping 


By William C. Miles 


Are you looking for a beekeeper'’s 
paradise? So am I. Being human 
I, too, am not satisfied, and I am 
still looking for better pastures. 

I have never owned bees in the 
East where they have to be packed 
for the winter months. Desert bee- 
keeping is quite the cantrary with 
temperatures averaging around 110 
to 112 degrees between June and 
September. This is a brief review 
of bee work as I do it. 

Spring inspection begins about 
February 15th, and continues for 
about three weeks. Hives are mark- 
ed at this time for requeening later 
on in March. Some of the queens 
we use are raised, others are pur- 
chased from queen breeders in Cal- 
ifornia. I have no short cuts to 
spring work not known to other 
commercial producers. 

The first honey comes from flax, 
arrow weed, mesquite, water moody 
and sour clover. These do not pro- 
duce surplus but build up to the 
alfalfa flow which comes about 
June ist and lasts until July 15th. 
The alfalfa here is cut for hay soon 
after it reaches bloom. Very little 
seed is raised in the Valley. The 
flow from alfalfa averages between 
40 and 80 pounds as the years vary. 

Being under irrigation one won- 
ders why our honey yields vary so. 
A small yellow butterfly comes each 
year, destroying the alfalfa. These 
butterflies are so numerous that at 
times they take the last cutting of 
alfalfa in July. 

Another problem we have is in- 
secticide poisoning. Hand, power, or 
aeroplane dusting are all injurious 
to bees. Flax, sugar beets, cabbage, 
lettuce, cantaloupes, and others are 
dusted in this manner. Many times 
our entire field force is killed during 
the heavy honey flow. 
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In a very few locations we have 
tamarisk trees yielding some honey 
which is left on the bees for winter 
stores. Winters are very mild with 
frost perhaps 8 or 10 nights. In 
recent years we have had more rain- 
fall than in the past, averaging 2 to 
4 inches a year. Rain fall has no 
appreciable effect on the honey 
flow. 

Most of my bees are under lath 
shades, a few under trees. These 
shades are constructed of lath made 
in panels for ease in moving. Shades 
cost about $1.00 per hive. It is im- 
possible to produce honey from bees 
that are not protected from the 
severe summer heat. 


Owing to the extreme heat it is 
almost impossible to use a central 
extracting plant. I believe 90% of 
the honey is extracted by a portable 
extractor of some sort or another. 
My portable extracting house is 
mounted on a trailer pulled behind 
a 1% ton truck. The truck carries 
tanks enough for 500 gallons. When 
hives are well filled a crew of four 
can average 80 gallons per hour. 
When we set up at a yard we can be 
extracting honey in 15 minutes. 

In the honey house I have con- 
structed a square uncapping press 28 
by 38 and 30 inches high, made of 2 
by 12 planks (grooved on the inside 
to permit honey to run to the bottom 
of the press). The press 1s lined 
with burlap. I uncap in this press. 
At the end of each day two truck 
springs are lowered across the top 
of the press and a screw jack then 
presses the honey from cappings. 
Next morning the dry pressed cap- 
pings are removed and put in a sun 
melter and the following day the 
wax is ready for market. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 
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Kighty Years Among the Bees 


Why A. I. Root’s Hive Was Not 
Adapted to Modern Conditions of 
Beekeeping 


While A. I. Root’s Simplicity hive 
when new was well adapted to back- 
lot beekeeping and a good hive for 
beginners, it would not fit commer- 
cial beekeeping with its system of 
outyards as we know it today. The 
hive was well named, the Simplicity, 
because the hive itself consisted of 
only a hive body and a cover, the 
bottom board being identically the 
same as the cover. 

The honey extractor, a machine 
for separating the honey from the 
combs by centrifugal force that had 
just come into use, was operated by 
hand. Very little extracted honey 
was then produced. The hive that 
A. I. Root invented, and all hives, 
including the original Langstroth, 
were built around the idea of pro- 
ducing comb honey, or, in Lang- 
stroth’s words, ‘‘box honey’’, in box- 
es five or six inches square, contain- 
ing glass on both ends. It was not 
until later that the section honey, 
one-pound box, came forward, and 
so it transpired that A. I. Root’s or- 
iginal Simplicity hive with frames 
that were too movable, covered all 
the necessary conditions for produc- 
ing comb honey in the _ back-lot 
apiary. 

Little by little the extractor be- 
gan to make headway. Beekeepers 
discovered that they could produce 
more extracted honey than section 
comb honey. Then shortly after 
(1878) came the bee smoker, out- 
yards, and modern commercial bee- 
keeping as we know it today. While 
A. I. Root’s frame was Lg most mov- 
able of anything hitherto developed, 
and while the hives when new could 
be opened without a hive tool, or 
smoker, the frames were too mov- 
able. When one attempted to carry 
a hive with frames across the bee 
yard, the frames would fall out. In 
the old Langstroth hive, the frames 
rested on wooden supports. One 
could pick up one of the old Lang- 
stroth hives (which preceded the 
A. I. Root Simplicity) without hav- 
ing the frames fall out. 

The most serious objection to A. I. 
Root’s Simplicity hive was the bev- 
elled edges of the sides and ends. 
These avoided killing bees when 
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By E. R. Root 
placed on a flat 
surface, yet, when gaa 
the hive parts 

came __ together, B 

one on top of the 

other, it was al- 

most impossible 

to avoid killing the * 
bees. The modern 

hive, as we know 

it today, hassquare A B 
edges, and even 

when. the tops and J 
bottoms of the yw 

hives are covered fet 

with bees, a hive Fig. 1. 
body containing combs and all can 
be set crosswise on another and 
gradually be given a side twist, 
brushing bees away without killing 
them. That feat was impossible with 
a Simplicity hive. In Fig. 1, BB 
represents a cross section of the hive 
bodies, or more exactly, a cross sec- 
tion of the sides and ends. When 
an upper story was placed upon the 
lower, the two sections of the hive 
came together, as shown in the dia- 
gram cross section. A. I. Root adopt- 
ed this arrangement, getting the idea 
from Gallup. The old _ original 
Langstroth’s two-story hive had the 
upper story large enough to tele- 
scope over the lower—the upper 
story resting on cleats on the front 
and back of the lower hive. A. I. 
Root desired to get away from these 
cleats and so he made the upper 
and lower story of the same length 
and width. In order to shed water, 
the bevelled edges as shown in the 
diagram, came together, but he did 
not then know that the space be- 
tween, as shown by letters AA, or 
at the point C, would be filled with 
bee glue in time. In the early 
days, he produced only comb honey, 
later on he _ produced _ extracted 
honey. When the hives were new 
and before bee glue got down into 
the space AA, the hive bodies could 
be easily separated, but after the 
bee glue got in, as it surely would 
in the course of time, it was prac- 
tically impossible to separate the 
hives without splitting the parts 
that came in contact. It was this 
feature that compelled all manufac- 
urers of bee hives to make the bot- 
tom and top edges of a hive square 
so that a flat hive tool could be used 
to pry the hives apart. 
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2—Giving him advice. 


Fig. 
Some of the difficulties of han- 
dling the A. I. Root Simplicity hive 
with the bevelled edges were very 
graphically presented by a couple 
of pictures by Mrs. Mahala B. Chad- 
dock as early as 1889, in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, pages 89 and 90. She 
had produced a nice crop of honey. 
It was ready to take off and she 
tried to separate the upper from 
the lower hive bodies and couldn’t. 
Then she called her husband. He 
pounded and tried to pry the hives 
apart, as shown in Fig. 2. 
She gave advice, saying Mr. Root 














Fig. 3.—Giving his advice. 


had made this hive for ladies, in- 
valids, and preachers so they could 
open it. After splitting off the side 
he gave his opinion (as shown in 
Fig. 3.) 

The Simplicity hive after several 
years’ use needed not only a hive 
tool but a hatchet and clouds of 
smoke. It was not “swear proof”, 
Mr. Chaddock averred, for even a 
preacher! A. I. Root, when he saw 
these pictures, laughed heartily. He 
agreed that the bevelled edges 
would have to be abandoned on all 
hives. 
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HONEY IN “GREEN HELL’”—AND 

SUBMARINES 
(Continued from page 295) 
sent owing to a bad harvest. In 
1942 the Kent beekeepers, having 
followed our example by sending 
honey to the Submariners, issued 
a challenge to the Sussex beekeep- 
ers to see which county could send 
the largest amount of honey by 
December 31st. The challenge was 
accepted. 

The Admiralty having asked for 
the honey to be put up in 2 pound 
tins, it occurred to me that it did 
not seem fair to ask the beekeepers 
to give their honey and also pur- 
chase the tins to put it in, as they 
are now rather expensive. I there- 
fore gave some lectures, followed 
by silver collections, to raise the 
money to buy the tins. 

My next trouble was how to get 
the tins to the beekeepers. Friends 
with cars were willing to help, but 
could not obtain petrol. I then ap- 
pealed to the Ministry of Food, with 
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the result that seven car-owners 
were given coupons to enable them 
to do 200 miles each. 

In January the result of the com- 
petition was declared. Sussex sent 
1,015 pounds and Kent 816 pounds. 
As the membership of the Sussex 
Association is about 900, as com- 
pared with the Kent Association’s 
1,100, this is a wonderful victory 
for Sussex. 

The Kent beekeepers are going to 
challenge us again this year, and I 
have invited other counties to do 
the same. I am hoping that next 
autumn Submariners will receive 
honey by the ton instead of hundred- 
weights. 

I frequently receive letters thank- 
ing me for thinking of sending the 
honey to the Submarine crews, but 
I have a feeling that the thanks are 
really due to that dear little Chi- 
quitano Indian girl who brought me 
a calabash of honey and water when 
I was very nearly knocked out. 

Santos, Burges Hill, Sussex, Eng. 
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“~~=~ From the Field of Experience “““™Y 


COMB BETTERMENT 
By A. M. Southwick 


Some beekeepers short of drawn 
combs leave in use many which 
have too much malformed or drone 
comb area, thereby diminishing the 
colony strength and yields. Trap- 
ping drones or mashing drone brood 
are tasks as useless and futile as 
locking the garage door after the 
truck has been stolen. 

Such combs may be made suitable 
for brood rearing by cutting out all 
large imperfect or drone cell areas, 
trimming back around holes, scrap- 
ing all propolis from the frames, 
and patching the vacancies with 
worker comb. Our rule is that any 
drone comb area or hole wider than 
two or three drone cells is too much 
to leave in a brood frame when 
patching. In a few days the bees 
unite the patches to the surround- 
ing comb and frame so well that 
the transition often cannot be dis- 
tinguished. 

In this way seven or eight good 
combs may often be obtained from 
ten unproductive: or natural work- 
er comb from wild swarms may be 
used for the patches. The best comb 
for patches is empty and light 
brown, having some worker cocoons 


which make it less fragile than new 
comb, but not so hard, heavy, and 
papery as old black comb. Old 
black comb can be used, but do not 
attempt to use foundation for patch- 
ing. 

How to Do It. Lay the frame 
comb on the patch comb, and cut 
down with jabs of the point of a 
fine bladed knife such as a sharp 
vegetable peeling knife held verti- 
cally, using the hole in the frame 
comb as a pattern and guide for the 
knife. The patch comb may be ro- 
tated any way to fill the hole, for it 
is not necessary to keep the cells 
with top angles up as they were 
built. If the patches fit — 
they may be held in place by bands 
of thread, fine rubber, or fine string 
around the frames until fastened by 
the bees. The workers will soon 
sever and remove these bands. If 
the patches fit well they need not 
be tied in, but if they fit too tight- 
ly they will cause bulges. 

Wire the empty frames and fill 
them with medium brood founda- 
tion. Render the wax from the 
drone comb and trimmings. 

Waban, Massachusetts 
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PLANTING BEE PASTURE BY PLANE 


By Clarence Tontz 


Increased bee pasture may be in 
the offing after the war, thanks to 
the invention of an air-borne cen- 
trifugal seed planter that imbeds 
clay pellets, containing seed and fer- 
tilizer, into the soil. 

There are 740 million acres of 
abandoned wasteland in the United 
States that will be a good proving 
ground for the invention of Dr. Lyle 
S. Adams of San Diego, California. 
He has also perfected a method of 
encasing tree seeds in a perforated 
lead coating which makes possible 
burial of the seed to a depth of four 
inches into the ground. Although 
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at the present time only grass seed 
is prepared in pellets, the Interna- 
tional Seed Pellet Company of San 
Diego plans on adding fruit, tree, 
vegetable and flower seed pellets. 

According to recent tests, 90 per 
cent of the seed planted by this 
method germinate and grow. The 
backers claim that over 240 acres 
can be planted per minute. This 
planting method should be particu- 
larly valuable for sowing seed on 
burned-over mountain sides which 
cannot be reached by any other 
means except by plane. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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EXPERIENCE IN INTRODUCING QUEENS 
By Edward Ranum, Mt. Horeb, Wisc. 
Taken from September, 1944 Wisconsin Horticulture 


During past years I have tried 
several methods of introducing 
queens received by mail. Placing 
the cage in the hive just as it comes 
in the mail has given me very poor 
results, so I began to read up on the 
subject and worked out a combina- 
tion of two or three different meth- 
ods suggested by others and have 
had very good success the past two 
years. 

We like to have a supply of queens 
on hand at all times during spring 
and early summer for the purpose 
of replacing failing queens, estab- 
lishing nuclei, etc., so we use a res- 
ervoir colony in the home yard for 
storing the queens until they are 
needed. But if they are to be used 
within four or five days this would 
not be necessary. 

For introducing a queen we sim- 
ply removed the perforated screen 
on the end of the cage and fill the 
opening with candy such as is used 
for feed in the queen cage. (This 
candy, by the way, can be kept in 
a small jar and carried along when- 


ever introducing is being done.) The 
opening is then covered with a small 
section cut from a zinc queen ex- 
cluder. The cage is then placed 
over the frames, screen side down, 
after removing the queen in the 
colony to be requeened. This candy 
will be eaten out within a day or 
so and the bees in the hive will 
have access to the queen through 
the zinc excluder quite some time 
before she is automatically released 
from the opposite end of the cage. 

It seems that the bees entering 
the cage do not harm the queen 
and by the time she is released she 
is readily accepted. If no nectar is 
coming in at the time of introduc- 
tion we place a small pail of feed 
on the colony, although this may 
not be necessary. 

We have not kept records as to 
number of queens successfully in- 
troduced in this way but I would 
say that about 90 per cent are ac- 
cepted and laying within a week or 


so. 
[We have used this method for some 
years and it works well with us.—Ed.] 
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SERVICE MAN SEES AN UNUSUAL RACE OF BEES 
By P. F. C. Durbin C. Tabb 


In the Philippines I have seen 
several colonies of a completely 
new type of bee to me, which built 
combs in the limbs of high hardwood 
forest trees. The combs were at 
least four feet from top to bottom 
and there was an average of eight 
combs to the colony. I couldn’t see 
the bees plainly but with glasses 


they seemed to be a light gold in 
color and possibly as large as our 
bees. They showed great activity 
and I wished I could ship several 
colonies home. It is always possible 
that there are new and better races 
of Apis and I would like to be the 
one who made a new and successful 
discovery. 


og 


AN IDEA ON PAINTING HIVES CONTAINING BEES 
By Ralph H. Bessey 


When painting hives containing 
bees, my trouble has always been 
that bees crawled up on the front of 
the hive while the paint was wet. I 
paint three sides of the hive leaving 
the front unpainted. When the paint 
is dry I reverse the hives on the 
bottom board which places the un- 
painted part at the back. 

I suppose one could reverse the 
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complete hive and let the hive body 
project over the bottom board giv- 
ing them an entrance at the rear of 
the bottom board while painting the 
alighting board. I prefer to have 
a few extra bottom boards and give 
them a good cleaning and painting 
and then exchange them for unpaint- 
ed ones until all have been given a 
good coat of paint. 
Dwight, Tlinois 
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SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 


Honey from legumes is the main 
source of surplus for a large num- 
ber of beekeepers. The spread of 
the clover family will mean in- 
creased crops in other regions. 
“Propaganda,” used properly, will 
be of real value to beekeeper and 
farmers alike (page 249). In this 
locality a good deal of it is needed 
to combat the false idea that honey- 
bees are behind damage to clover 
and alfalfa. 

The wire cone bee escape may be 
the most efficient device for those 
opposed to the use of acid. Mr. Bur- 
row’s discovery that their use on 
both bottom and top of a stack of 
supers speeds the removal of bees 
may be a real help to others. His 
caution against premature conclu- 
sions from a single experience is well 
put (page 251). 

A time and back saver might well 
describe C. W. Schaefer’s device for 
handling the summer’s piled up colo- 
nies (that we hope will come, at 
least). The clear photos comple- 
ment the text very well in explain- 
ing its construction and use. A small 
device may be of big value at any 
time, and especially these days 
(page 252). 

Less appetite for dry skim milk 
seems to be the answer to its lesser 
efficiency as a_ pollen substitute. 
Mr. Haydak does make matters 
clearer by his present revision of 
the April article. But may I point 
out that I did not (in the May “Sec- 
ond Glances”) quote the sentence he 
mentions, but the one immediately 
following. That lacked the qualifica- 
tions of the one he believed I quot- 
ed from, and did make for misunder- 
standing. Thanks for the clarifica- 
tion (page 254). 

Bees gnaw lower comb edges, 
especially when not covered by the 
cluster. That is a fact—the reason 
not as clear. Eldon Martin’s con- 
clusion is as logical as any, and con- 
tributes towards a solution (page 
255). 

A sweet tooth! Who hasn’t one? 
Well, if not, you should have if a 
few of Mrs. Nielsen’s recipes are pre- 
pared for you (page 256). And her 
statement is certainly correct—once 
the taste is accustomed to honey 
sweetened foods others are flat and 
“uninspiring.” 

Nothing is new. How true that is is 
shown by the quotations (in “Eighty 
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Years Among the Bees’) of Lang- 
stroth’s and A. I. Root’s writings on 
pollen substitutes. They were pio- 
neers—ahead of their time, if you 
will—many of our present “new or- 
thodoxy”’ ideas are but rediscover- 
ies from their day (page 257). 

Apiary fires can be costly. Ernest 
Finn was fortunate in that more col- 
onies did not burn, even tho he did 
experience loss. Several yards of 
nearby beekeepers burned complete- 
ly here last spring, due to disastrous 
grass fires (page 258). 

Returning soidier beekeepers will 
obtain real help thru the National 
Federation’s program (page 260). 
That is a valuable project, and one 
well deserving of support. 

Don’t destroy queen cells indis- 
criminately. This admonition in 
“Talks to Beekeepers” is a needed 
one. Both colony morale and future 
condition can often be harmed con- 
siderably by mistaken checking of 
supersedure attempts. If you kill 
cells, know when (page 262). And 
the other advice is as good—super 
early; don’t experiment with AFB, 
disease resistant queens or not. The 
first pays, not the second. 

Short cuts mean efficiency if used 
rightly. Mr. Demuth’s “accidental” 
one of the use of the food chan Yer 
is fast becoming a universal thing in 
many sections. Even users of a larg- 
er hive (than standard ten frame) 
are coming to it thru necessity. Bees 
simply do not store enough in the 
brood nest during a short flow. A 
well filled food chamber means 
peace of mind for the beekeeper 
(page 264). 

Not enough bees (page 265). Yes, 
disputed by some in crowded locali- 
ties, but its truth is very evident 
over the country as a whole. I don't 
think the statement that 90% of 
available nectar remains ungathered 
is at all exaggerated. Let’s not crowd 
a neighbor beekeeper — but — use 
more bees wherever possible! And 
that means not just more colonies, 
but more good colonies, and better 
ones of what we have. 

More bees will mean more honey. 
More honey must have more con- 
sumers, or heavier use by present 
ones. That brings up the American 
Honey Institute. Let’s support it— 
for us. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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The Passing of N. E. France 


So are the mighty fallen again. 
N. E. France, veteran bee inspector, 
died on May 21, 1945. 

He and his father before him were 
pioneer beekeepers of Wisconsin. 
They were extensive fruit growers 
as well as beekeepers, operating be- 


Mr. and Mrs. N. E. France still 
active in their later years. 


tween 500 and 600 colonies, and 
shipping as high as 11,000 quarts of 
blackberries, besides plums and 
raspberries in a single season. He 
also produced honey by the carload, 
nearly every year when most of the 
beekeepers of today were babies. 

The father, Edwin France, wrote 
a few articles for Gleanings and the 
American Bee Journal. In later 
years, his son, N. E., took his place 
in the apicultural world. He not 
only continued the business of farm- 
ing, fruit growing and beekeeping, 
but he saw that American foulbrood 
was breaking out in various parts 
of his state. He was the first bee 
inspector and perhaps the first per- 
son in all beedom to urge the im- 
portance of a foulbrood law which 
he finally succeeded in _ getting 
through his state. He was appoint- 
ed state bee inspector, a job which 
he held for 45 years, during which 
time he not only ran his fruit farm 
and bee yards but covered every 
county in the state doing bee exten- 
sion work and inspecting in yards 
where foulbrood was rampant. Con- 
tinuous service as a bee inspector 
for 45 years is no small compliment. 


A fluent and easy speaker, he can- 
vassed the whole state. His influ- 
ence in bee inspection work extend- 
ed to other states with the result 
that in a comparatively short period, 
bee legislation was enacted in three 
fourths of the states of the Union. 


Among his other activities he was 
for nine years General Manager of a 
National Beekeepers’ Association, 
an organization which had much to 
do with foulbrood legislation in oth- 
er states. He lectured at Farmers’ 
Institutes. and during his active 
years of bee inspection he appeared 
at the state beekeepers’ meetings of 
Wisconsin. 


July, 1945 


By E. R. Root 





His business of fruit-growing and 
beekeeping will be continued by 
his son, Lloyd V., a young man who 
will carry on as did his father and 
grandfather before him. 





N. E. 


France showing how to see A.F.B. 
scales by holding the comb at the proper 
angle with the light coming from over the 
shoulder. 


> 


QUEEN KEPT IN CAGE IN COLO- 
NY FOR SEVEN MONTHS 


By Thomas Johnstone 


In going over our colonies we came 
across one hive that we had re- 
queened last September and _ the 
queen had not been liberated. That 
queen had been in that cage from 
the first week in September until 
April 16th. The bees had fed her 
and kept her alive until we had lib- 
erated her on the 16th of April, 
seven whole months. That was one 
colony we had overlooked during 
our spring management. The hive 
was medium strong. 


Vancouver, B. C. 

|We have occasionally found a queen 
safe after being caged for some time in a 
hive but never for seven months. The 
queen will probably perform normally. 
—KEd. | 
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The Same 
Old Story 


When a good 
honey flow comes 
and in some in 
stances creeps up on us, if our colo- 
nies are not up to peak strength 
to take full advantage of the flow, 
we usually make some alibis or 
blame it on the weather. Inwardly, 
we resolve such a situation will 
never happen again. Obviously 
many carloads of honey are lost 
each season because a large percent- 
age of colonies build up on the flow 
instead of for it. If and when we 
all learn and practice apiary man- 
agement that will insure larger crops 
of honey our industry will begin to 
prosper. 


> 

Since the appear- 
ance of the edil- 
torial, “Looking 
Ahead,” page 285, 
June, 1945, Gleanings, in which ref- 
erence is made to the relatively 
small number of colonies of bees in 
the United States in relation to the 
large acreage of bee pasture avail- 
able, we have been asked for infor- 
mation concerning good unoccupled 
beekeeping territory. 

Some large commercial beekeep- 
ers claim their territory is now over- 
crowded and would like to find new 
and better pasture. This problem 
of finding reliable locations for bees 
is one of the major problems of our 
industry. Some commercial men in 
the clover belt have been forced to 
move their bees, because of diminsh- 
ing clover acreages. Soy beans have 
crowded out clovers during the past 
few years. It seems probable that 
clovers may come back. 

Certain areas have become popu- 
lar beekeeping centers because a 
few venturesome souls established a 
few apiaries years ago, not know- 
ing what the results would be. 
Others learning of the bumper crops 
secured, moved in and in some cases 
practically smothered out the pio- 
neer beekeepers. Such practice is 
unfair and uncalled for. 

There are still many areas in this 
country that need more bees and 
which could support thousands of 
colonies. It would not be surpris- 
ing, if, in the near future, some 
method of allocating beekeeping 
territory or locations to commercial 
beekeepers who are desirous of find- 
ing dependable bee pasture may be 
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Locations for 
Commercial 
Apiaries 


Editorials 


_ ee 
Se ee 


worked out—perhaps by our Feder- 
ation, in cooperation with state bee- 
keeping extension men. 


ae 

DDT Government and State men 

while admitting that DDT 
is the most powerful insecticide 
ever known are fully informed of 
its dangers to the beekeeping indus- 
try. Experimental tests are being 
made in various parts of the coun- 
try and in every case so far as we 
can learn, beekeepers are notified 
and asked to report of any bees dy- 
ing. The drugs are made up with 
different degrees of potency in the 
hope of finding a formula that will 
kill noxious insects but not bees. If 
successful, DDT will be used as mod- 
ified instead of the arsenicals that 
are already killing bees at an enor- 
mous rate. ; 

It is too early to draw conclusions 
or offer predictions. 

Gleanings will appreciate our 
readers reporting any and all cases 
where bees are dying in large num- 
bers from the use of arsenicals or 
DDT. At the same time we can- 
not ignore the fact that commercial 
interests might bring powerful 
pressure to allow unrestricted use of 
the drug. 


> 

The Vicissitudes Beekeepers in the 
of Beekeeping U.S. A. who have 

had trying experi- 
ences this spring may perhaps im- 
agine that those in other countries 
have had smooth sailing. It seems, 
after reading the June, 1945, issue 
of Western Canada Beekeeper that 
some Canadian beekeepers have had 
their share of trouble. 


Ed Braun, Experimental Farm 
Brandon, Manitoba, writes as fol- 
lows: 


e hiving of packages this season has 
. carried out under more adverse 
weather conditions than have ever been 
experienced in the last twenty-five years, 
resulting in some unusual experiences. 
Package bees have been hived indoors, in 
cellars, granaries, barns, chicken houses 
and attics; and out-of doors in snow oF 
rain-storms, necessitating the heating of 
bricks or stones, or wrapping the colonies 
to permit the bees to warm up sufficient- 
ly to crawl up the combs for clustering 
purposes. 

One poor chap whose equipment was 
sixty miles ———. marooned by floods 
and muddy roads, with no sugar on hand 
except his regular family ration, arrived 
at my home during one of the snowstorms 
while I was having my breakfast. Fifty 
packages had arrived during the pre- 
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vious night and what was he to do. For- 
tunately, he obtained some sugar supplies 
and after feeding and keeping the pack- 
ages in his basement, he was able to hive 
them, satisfactorily. Beekeeping has many 
vicissitudes and it is these unexpected 
changes that keep us on our toes, never 
knowing from day to day what nature or 
fortune has in store for us or the bees. 


Scarcity of 


> : 
In spite of Sugar 
Sugar for Bees 


Rationing Order 
No. 3 as_ revised 
February 2, 1944 (shown on Federal 
Register, Volume 9, No. 25, pages 
1433-1453, which provides 10 pounds 
of sugar for each colony of bees, 
also an additional provisional al- 
lowance, if necessary, to save life 
of bees during each calendar year), 
it has been difficult in some _ in- 
stances for beekeepers in the U. S. A. 
to secure \sugar. In most cases 
the rationing boards issued ration 
checks, but the grocers were limit- 
ed in the amount of sugar they re- 
ceived for their customers. 

It is unfortunate that a tightening 
of sugar allowance should occur at 
a time when it was needed so badly 
to save bees from starvation. 

Had normal spring weather pre- 
vailed it is likely that colonies well 
provided with honey last fall would 
have had a_ suffiicent amount to 
supply them until the main flow 
started. 


> 
Just today (this is 


“Why is a 
Beekeeper a June 9) a commer- 
Beekeeper?” cial beekeeper in 


Ohio, in a letter to 
us, asks the above question. Other 
beekeepers over the country report 
bad weather for bee flight and a 
dire shortage of stores, which in 
many cases has diminished down 
to the vanishing point. 

The weather during early spring 
throughout most of the northern 
states was very favorable for nectar 
and pollen. In the vicinity of Me- 
dina we had one of the heaviest 
nollen flows we have ever seen. 
Colonies with an abundance of 
honey increased in strength very 
rapidly. We recall one large colony 
that had brood in eleven combs on 
March 27. 

If the weather during the time 
fruit and dandelion were in bloom 
had been ideal for nectar secretion, 
some surplus from early nectar 
sources would have been secured. 
Unfortunately, cold rainy weather 
set in about the middle of April 
and continued during the most of 
May. 


July, 1945 


These conditions, we understand, 
prevailed over much of the clover 
belt. In fact, the June 1 Semi- 
monthly Honey Report from Wash- 
ington, D. C., just received, opens 
its summary of conditions as follows, 
“May was a very trying month for 
beekeepers over a large proportion 
of the country.” 

Such conditions do actually try 
the souls of beekeepers, as the writer 
well knows, after having spent many 
hours during the past week away 
from his desk, carrying sugar syrup 
to out apiaries to prevent bees from 
starving. It has been said that it is 
darkest just before the dawn or 
words to that effect. We sincerely 
hope this may be the case at present. 
Clovers are reported to be in good 
condition generally. Some are in 
bloom and apparently ready to give 
nectar—if and when weather con- 
ditions are favorable. Yesterday, 
June 8, the mercury got up to 74° 
in this vicinity and a few scattering 
cells of fresh nectar could be seen 
here and there in the brood cham- 
bers of colonies. 

And so, we are living in hope, as 
are thousands of beekeepers over 
the country. By the time this reach- 
es our readers, we may be enjoying 
a real honey flow and will, perhaps, 
smile at the anxious moments we 
are now onparaaene. 


Pacific War 

Needs Waxes 
of All Kinds 
at Once 


A new war de- 
mand for waxes 
of all kinds has 
arisen. The victory 
in Europe compels 
a concentration of U. S. forces in 
the Pacific. Dampness and tropical 
rains make it necessary to have all 
material water-proofed. The more 
quickly the needed waxes can be 
made available, the shorter the 
duration of the war against the 
Japanese. Mineral, vegetable, and 
animal waxes are needed in vast 
quantities and as soon as possible. 

Producers who are able to do so 
should render all cappings quickly 
and ship the wax. It is true that few 
have adequate help and honey is 
needed too, but for quick winning of 
the war against the Japanese, bees- 
wax rendering ought to come first. 
Those who cannot do the rendering 
promptly should at least dry the cap- 
pings as efficiently as possible to 
save transportation charges and shin 
to any concern having facilities for 
efficient rendering. 
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—“— __s Asked and Answered 


Cross Pollination of Grafted 
Fruit Trees 
Question.—More and more people are 
trying to raise different varieties of ap- 
ples and other fruit by grafting, due to 
the limited size of a city lot. Will differ- 
ent varieties of apples grafted on one tree 
make possible cross pollination by gravity 

or by the bees? —D. L. Rohrer, Ohio. 


Answer.—Relative to more than 
one variety of apple on one tree, if 
the varieties bloom at the same time 
and are compatible to each other, 
fruit set will occur only through 
cross-pollination by means of pol- 
linating insects. Wind, or gravity, 
to bring about  cross-pollination 
would be a very negative factor. 
Even if there were only one apple 
tree in the area, if it contained vari- 
ous varieties compatible to each 
other and bloomed at the same time, 
cross-pollination would bring about 
fruitset—W. E. Dunham, Extension 
Apiarist, Columbus, Ohio. 

Getting Rid of Ants 

Question.—What can I do to get the ants 


out from between the covers of my hives 
and keep them out?—Chancy Rohrbaugh, 


Ohio. 
Answer.—lIf ants occupy the space 


between the outer and the inner 
cover, remove the block covering 
the hole in the center of the inner 
cover, in order that bees may get 
up into this space to drive the ants 
out. 

Uniting Swarm With Parent 
Colony 
Question.—When a hive swarms is it 
advisable or is it possible to combine the 
bees left in the parent hive with the new 

swarm?—A. B. Wilson, Ohio. 

Answer.—It is possible to unite a 
swarm with the bees in the parent 
hive from which the swarm issues. 
To do this, a new hive should be 
placed on the parent stand to re- 
ceive the swarm. This hive should 
contain either. drawn . combs or 
frames with full sheets of founda- 
tion. One or more supers over a 
queen excluder should be placed 
on the hive, then the parent hive 
with all queen cells destroyed may 
be placed on the top. This keeps 
the colony in one unit and as a re- 
sult a larger crop of honey will be 
secured. Later on the hive on top 
may be let down directly over the 
bottom chamber in order to have a 
double story hive. 

Dividing Colonies 

Question.—Can you divide a two-body 

hive colony by giving each hive body a 
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queen and placing each hive body on its 
own base? Would all the workers desert 
and go back to the old hive stand or would 
they stay where they were put?—Mrs 
Anne C. Gifford, Massachusetts. 


Answer.—It is possible to set the 
top story on to a hive bottom some 
little distance from the parent hive 
then supply a hive cover. This may 
be done after warm weather comes 
and the main flow starts. The 
queenless portion should be given 
a young laying queen or, if there are 
eggs and larvae in the combs of the 
queenless part, a young queen will 
be reared in due time. It takes about 
three weeks to develop a queen. You 
should make sure that both divisions 
have ample food until the major 
honey flow is on, also that an ample 
amount of young bees are left in 
the division that is moved on to a 
new stand because most of the old 
bees will drift back to the parent 
hive. It would pay to shake some 
combs, with young emerging bees, 
from the hive on the parent stand 
into the hive on the new stand. ° 

Rate of Speed Bees Fly 

Question.—How fast and how high do 
bees generally fly?—G. B., Montreal. 

Answer.—Bees will fly to and 
from the fields for nectar and pollen 
as close as possible to the ground— 
usually not over six or ten feet—to 
avoid the resistance of the winds 
blowing in opposite directions. The 
distance travelled in flight from the 
hive to the field is seldom more 
than a mile and a half, but over a 
level country or over a body of 
water bees may sometimes fly eight 
miles—provided, however, that nec- 
tar or pollen is not available nearer. 
The rate of travel in flight is sel- 
dom over 15 miles per hour, provid- 
ed there is no wind to obstruct their 
flight. 

Value of Strong Colonies 

Question.—Which is more valuable to 
an orchard during the blooming period. 
one colony of bees with a population of 


50,000. or five colonies with a population 
of 10.000 each?—Joel R. Lunsford, Ohio. 


Answer.—Since one very popu- 
lous colony having 50,000 bees has 
been found to store more surplus 
than the same amount of bees dis- 
tributed in two or more hives, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
one populous colony will be more 
valuable, from the standpoint of 
pollination service than a number 
of weak colonies. 
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Roy Grout, son-in-law of M. G. 
Dadant, has been added to the ed- 
itorial staff of the American Bee 
Journal. He is a university man 
and has done not a little research 
work with beeswax, size of cells, 
ete. He is as likable as he is capable. 
We congratulate both the Journal 
and Mr. Grout, himself. 

> 

Our old friend, Mr. Phillip Bal- 
densperger, of Nice, France, accord- 
ing to last reports, has returned to 
his old home with his daughter, after 
an enforced sojourn elsewhere in his 
country. 


SS 

The. New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Associatien will hold their regular 
monthly meeting on Sunday, July 
15, at 2:30 p. m., at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred F. Roth, 146 Oak 
Street. Porchester, N. Y. Requeen- 
ing for the fall will be the topic of 
the day, also poison spray and it’s 
effect on the bee will be open for 
Refreshments will be 


discussion. t 
served following the meeting.—A. M. 
Barnes, Ass't. Secretary. 


Just News 


Me 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting on Sunday, July 8, 
2°30, at the home and apiary of Mr. 
Frank Masek, 2219 DeReimer Ave., 
Bronx. There will be an opportunity 
of examining the hives of our host 
and discussion on bee matters. Any- 
one interested in beekeeping will 
find a welcome.—Harry Newman. 


The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will again return to 
Lexington, this time to enjoy the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. S. L. 
Fardy. The meeting will be held at 
2 p. m., July 28, 1945. From Lex- 
ington center take Bedford Street 
three miles to Westview Cemetery. 
At the end of cemetery take Pine 
Knoll Road on right to last house on 
right. Hives will be_ inspected, 
questions will be answered, and a 
picnic supper enjoyed if you bring 
it. Also bring cups, plates, and 
spoons for hot coffee and ice cream. 
Entertainment in the evening for 
those who wish to stay—H. R. 
Stevens, Pres. 


poy 


f-  Spinster Jane Says 


1945 will always be a memorable 
year for a number of things, a few 
of which I will cite right here. The 
winning of the war against Germany 
comes first in importance. For us, 
here in Canada both a federal and a 
provincial election will be long re- 
membered. But the present gen- 
eration and the old folk with snow- 
white hair will talk for years about 
the strange spring weather we have 
had—a balmy March, promising 
warmth and cheer, then cold wea- 
ther with high, gale-like winds, chill- 
ing us to the marrow, and as if that 
wasn’t enough, a deluge of rain, 
soaking and flooding our fields, mak- 
ing sowing grain and putting in gar- 
dens the latest ever remembered. 

It surely takes a lot of both pol- 
len and nectar to feed the brood 
which should soon fill the hives, 
and, indefatigable little workers 
though they are, with the prevalent 
weather, the bees cannot obtain suf- 
ficient. saielias 

We have a new beekeeper in this 


July, 1945 
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district, it appears, and a lady, at 
that. I first learned of this when a 
telephone call came esking for ten 
frames for a bee hive. Of course 
having nothing to say about Boy’s 
equipment, and not wanting to call 
down his wrath upon my grey head, 
I stated she would have to consult 
Boy. Of course, I wondered who she 
was, and where she was located, 
but soon forgot the matter. Just 
recently, however, Boy was home, 
being anxious about his bees. He 
told me the bee inspector was com- 
ing perhaps the last of June or early 
July, that he planned accompanying 
him on his itinerary, and that he was 
anxious to see the bees that some 
woman was keeping in a hive with- 
out frames. Then I told him of the 
message. Perhaps next month we 
can describe what the interior of 
this unfurnished make-shift home of 
her bees looks like. Just leave it 
to those female workers to make it 
into a fine little storehouse, and to 
adjust things neatly. That is a gift 
all true homemakers have. 
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NB Talks to Beekeepers Wa 


By M. J. Deyell 


Such weather! As I prepare this 
talk (this is June 11), 1 Sodanalier 
wonder about commercial and back- 
lot beekeepers over the country, how 
they are situated and what condi- 
tion their bees are in at present. 

Judging from the semi-monthly 
honey report put out by the Office 
of Marketing Services, Washington, 
D. C., the season thus far has been 
a trying one for beekeepers. If we 
could control the weather conditions 
might be different. 

From about April 15 up until a 
week or so ago, bees in most of the 
North were kept in their hives for 
long periods by rain and cold. Prior 
to April 15, a considerable amount 
of pollen, also some nectar, was 
stored. Colonies with a considerable 
amount of honey naturally develop 
rapidly, in fact, some colonies in this 
latitude actually swarmed during 
late April. We heard of one com- 
mercial beekeeper who visited an 
out-apiary and found 15 swarms 
hanging on trees, most of them rath- 
er small swarms with virgin queens. 
The bees were on the verge of star- 
vation because cool weather had set 
in, preventing the swarms from mov- 
ing on, to occupy new homes. 

Many Colonies Have Starved over 
the country during the past month. 
More should have been said, espe- 
cially to beginners, regarding the 
symptoms of starvation. Many bee- 
keepers assume their bees are in 
good condition with plenty of stores, 
when, as a matter of fact, they may 
be on the verge of starvation or per- 
haps have already starved. 

A Few Symptoms of Starvation. 
Occasionally we hear from beekeep- 
pers who describe the condition of 
their bees in some such fashion as 
the following: “My bees have car- 
ried some young unhatched bees to 
the entrances of the hives.’’ That is 
a symptom of starvation. One of 
the first symptoms is that of find- 
ing dead drones at hive entrances 
having been pushed out of the hive 
and allowed to die. When conditions 
are prosperoys, drones are tolerated 
but when food is scarce they are 
driven out. The next symptom is 
that of finding some dead worker 
bees at hive entrances, as well as 
worker bee pupae. 

An experienced beekeeper, by re- 
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moving the cover of a hive, can tell 
if the colony is starving. If the bees 
look rather small and empty and 
have a listless appearance, chances 
are they have very little, if any, 
honey in the combs. If they are al- 
most motionless and are clustered 
between the combs and do not re- 
spond when the hive is jarred, they 
are starving, I hate to say it but we 
found a few such colonies recently. 
We fed sugar syrup and managed to 
save the bees by pouring some sy- 
rup over the tops of the frames, 
permitting it to run down through 
the clusters of bees. It is surprising 
how quickly sugar syrup will re- 
vive such colonies. 

When a small amount of syrup is 
poured over the top-bars, the front 
of the hive should be raised an inch 
or so higher than the back to pre- 
vent the syrup from running out of 
the hive entrance. It will eventual- 
ly run down to the bottom board and 
lodge at the rear of the hive to be 
used by the bees. 

Colonies That Had Plenty of 
Stores are Now Short. In most of 
our apiaries around Medina we had 
a late fall honey flow which caused 
the bees to fill the food chambers, 
also some of the combs in the lower 
chambers. The deep food chambe.s 
were so full of honey that we won- 
dered if the bees would use it all this 
spring. However, all of the honey 
was used during the long, cool, rainy 
spell of weather. The enormous 
population in each hive consumed a 
large amount of stores. A consider- 
able amount of the honey, also the 
pollen collected in the early spring, 
was used for brood rearing. Colo- 
nies were stronger in bees the first 
of May than they are at the present 
time. 

Difficulty of Managing Packages 
this Past Spring. I suspect that 
some beginners who secured pack- 
ages have had difficulty in develop- 
ing normal colonies during the un- 
favorable weather. Most beginners 
have hives containing frames with 
full sheets of foundation, while com- 
mercial beekeepers are likely to 
have hives with drawn combs, some 
of them containing honey and pollen. 
During a favorable spring, when 
nectar and pollen come in freely, 
packages will build up normally. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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Populous Colonies Needed for 
Surplus Honey. Due to abnormal 
conditions that prevailed over wide 
areas of the North during May and 
early June, many colonies will reach 
the beginning of the major honey 
flow below par in strength. Such 
colonies have to build up on the flow 
instead of for the flow. This is un- 
fortunate. A populous colony should 
have the equivalent of ten or twelve 
combs of brood with an abundance 
of bees of the honey gathering age 
at the beginning of the major honey 
flow to secure the maximum crop. 

Importance of Good Combs. Per- 
haps the majority of beekeepers fail 
to realize how important good combs 
are in securing a crop of honey. If 
we could have all brood chambers 
filled with combs as perfect as the 
one shown below, we could consider 
ourselves fortunate. 

Sometimes combs become damag- 
ed by mice, or perhaps a comb is 
dropped and a hole punched through 
it. Almost invariably the bees, when 
repairing such a comb, will build 
drone cells instead of worker cells. 
One such comb if placed on one side 
of the brood chamber may not do 
much harm but a brood chamber 
with too many patches of drone cells 
will result in an over-abundance of 
drones. We need the maximum num- 
ber of worker bees and the mini- 
mum amount of drones. 


Bees will construct same drone 
cells, even when combs consist of 
practically all worker cells, because 
drones are needed for the perpetuity 
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of the race. Some years ago, when 
the late Mel Pritchard, the queen 
breeder, was alive he said that, in 
his opinion, each brood chamber 
should have one comb of drone cells 
so that the queen could concentrate 
her laying of unfertile eggs in that 
one comb instead of scattering them 
here and there through the brood 
chamber. I have not taken time to 
try out this idea. 

Management During July. In an 
earlier talk I mentioned the feasibil- 
ity of allowing each queen free ac- 
cess to the combs in the double brood 
chamber and supers during the 
spring honey flow, also the forepart 
of the main honey flow, until danger 
of swarming has passed. This plan 
does require a little more work in 
that the queen usually has to be 
found and put down into a single 
brood chamber below the excluder, 
whereas the queen confined to a 
double brood chamber throughout 
the season does not need to be found. 

In some regions where there is a 
late summer and fall honey flow, 
the double brood chamber plan 
throughout the season works quite 
well. In a region where there is no 
heavy fall honey flow, as for ex- 
ample, the average sweet clover 
region, it seems preferable to con- 
fine the queen down to a single 
brood chamber after the honey flow 
has started and danger of swarm- 
ing is over for the season. This pro- 
cedure helps to insure having the 
food chamber well filled with honey. 





Good combs consisting of worker cells for brood chambers are valuable. 
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The food chamber may be directly 
over the queen excluder or some- 
where in the pile of supers. 


Success in wintering bees depends 
largely upon the amount of honey 
provided for winter and early spring 
stores. It is advisable during the 
main honey flow to make definite 
plans for getting the food chamber 
well filled. 

Supering. There are different 


methods of supering. Some years 
ago, we made a practice of placing 
empty supers below, or just above 
the queen excluder. This method 
may have some advantages but at 
the same time a number of disad- 
vantages. It is necessary to lift off 
all of the filled and partly filled 
supers to put the empty super be- 
low, then lift these filled and partly 
filled supers back on again. This 
means a lot of work. 

For a number of years we have 
been supering on top, that is, after 
the first super is put on and about 
half filled, we add another super. 
When this super is about half filled 
we add another and so on until a 
sufficient number of supers are on 
each hive to hold the crop. The 
secret of success in this method of 
supering is to get the supers on in 
plenty of time before the combs be- 
come filled and the colony congest- 
ed. 

In the production of section comb 
honey it is necessary to confine colo- 
nies down to less comb space than is 
provided in extracted honey pro- 
duction in order to have the bees 
concentrate on the sections and cap 
them over thoroughly. That is one 
reason why comb honey production 
is more difficult than the produc- 
tion of extracted honey. Those who 
attempt section comb honey pro- 
duction should have populous colo- 
nies headed by young queens. Dur- 
ing a heavy honey flow of consider- 
able duration it is possible to pro- 
duce comb honey quite successfully. 
When the honey flow is rather light 
and intermittent, comb honey sec- 
tions are not likely to be well filled. 
Section comb honey production 
should be attempted only in regions 
where the honey flow is; known to 
be reasonably dependable. 

Taking off Honey. This year, due 
to a searcity of honey and the un- 
usual demand for it because of sugar 
shortage, there may be a tendency to 
remove combs of honey before they 
are capped over and properly rip- 
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A power uncapping knife in action. . This 
apparatus simplifies the uncapping of 
combs especially for commerial beekeepers 


ened. This is a mistake. Such 
honey is likely to ferment because 
it has too high a percentage of mois- 
ture. Combs should not be extract- 
ed until they are practically all cap- 
ped over. If wet weather prevails it 
is more difficult for bees to ripen 
honey than it is during dry weather 
and therefore, honey should be left 
on the hives longer. 


Backlot beekeepers do not need 
large honey extracting outfits. In 
fact, it is possible to handle honey 
from 50 to 100 hives with a two or 
three frame honey extractor. Be 
sure the machine is anchored prop- 
erly. Where electricity is available, 
a small 1/6 h. p. motor can be used 
to advantage. Be sure to do the ex- 
tracting in a basement or building 
that is bee-proof. Get the honey ex- 
tracted during hot weather, if pos- 
sible, as honey comes out of the 
combs readily when the temperature 
is high. 

By using a bee escape, which, by 
the way, is listed in bee supply cat- 
alogs, it is possible to place the bee 
escape in the center hole of an inner 
cover, then place the inner cover 
under the super or supers of honey 
to be removed. If this is done in the 
late afternoon all of the bees are 
likely to be out of the supers the fol- 
lowing morning and the supers can 
be carried into the honey house. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. per counted word, 
each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to_ use, 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 
of the month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—We buy and sell 
any quantity. H. & S. Honey 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 





HONEY 
all kinds, 
& Wax Co., 
New York. 





WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 








~ HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll types clover and fall 
honey, 1945 crop. Cloverdale Apiaries, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED—wWhite and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—10,000 lbs. of water white 
clover honey, strained, in new sixties. E. 
J. Cope, Attleboro, Mass. 


CASH for clover and amber honey; We 
want your whole crop; send sample; quote 
price. Duax Honey Co., Ashkum, Illinois. 


COMB HONEY WANTED—State how 
packed and the quantity you have. Frank 
H. Hauck, P.O.Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & COOKINHAM, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 


WANTED—Comb honey, section or bulk, 
also extracted. Quote prices for quick 
cash. Lose Bros., 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. 

HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted or 
comb. Regular trade, send sample, 60 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio 

WANTED—AIl grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 
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as well as any number 
Copy should be in by the 10th 





HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and i- 
eties. Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail om. 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Have you glassed honey, 
60-lb. tin cans, either white 
tne ee no sale for? If so 
write END SALE ; 
Northstar, Michigan. . 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Large 
small lots. Would like to establish - ol 
— — with several good pro- 
lucers. sworth A. Meineke, 4 - 
lington Heights, Ills. watitedann 


WANTED all grades honey, carlo 
less. We pay ceiling prices in cash. Call Pron 
it or arrange shipment. Sell your honey to 
us and we will stick by you always. The 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 East Henry 
St., River Rouge 18, Michigan. 


_ WANT TO BUY clean white clover or 
light amber honey, 1945 crop, for spot 
cash, for delivery in late summer or fall 
If you wish to deal with a commercial 
beekeeper of 40 years’ experience, write 
me what you have and price you want. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


HONEY WANTED—=300,000 Ibs. of honey 
we packed last year. We need that much 
for 1945 also. A postcard will bring our 
truck. If you sell without writing us, we 
both lose, because we pay top prices. 
You'll do better with the ALEXANDER 
COMPANY than with a distant corpora- 
tion. Send your card today to the ALEX- 
ae ny COMPANY, 819 Reynolds, Toledo 
3 io. 





or honey in 
or light am- 




















FOR SALE 


I sell best bee-hunting outfit. 
Bristol, Vt. 


FOR SALE—One high pressure steam 
boiler. A. G. Pastian, Brandon, S. D. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits, $1.00 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. 


WRITE FOR LOW CASH PRICE glass 
jars. Complete stock. Prompt shipment. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


60 lb. used honey cans, in wooden cases 
and crates, clean. Also honey wanted. J. 
Wolosevich, 6315 So. Damen Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE—One 12-inch hand founda- 
tion machine and double dipping tank in 
good order, $75.00. f.o.b. Orting. Charles 
S. Kinzie, Box 196, Orting, Wash. 





Grover, 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











WANTED--Extracted Honey All Varieties 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on delivery. 

JEWETT & SHERMAN COMP. 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave., Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 











COMB HONEY WANTED 


Advise the quantity, grade, size section, 


and how packed. 
Frank H. Hauck 
P. O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Bank references furnished on request. 





BEE STINGS 


Pheno-Isolin instantly stops the pain and 
quickly reduces the swelling. Results 
guaranteed. 4-oz. bottle, $1.00 Postpaid. 


The Force Co., Scranton 10, Pa. 





CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 
and Package Bees 
Thanks a Million, Folks! 
We cannot accept any more orders 


for package bees and queens for this 
season. 


CLIFTON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 684 Oroville, Calif. 


MOORE’S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879, I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improv- 
ment constantly in view. By careful selec- 
tion during all these years I have succeed- 
ed in producing a strain of three-banded, 
leather colored Italian bees known as 
Moore’s Strain of Italians which has won 
a world-wide reputation for honey-gather- 
ing, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.25 each; 6 for $7.00; 12 
or more $1.00 each. 


J.P. Moore,":Falmouth, Ky. 








Former address, Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
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FOR SALE—Root 10-frame metal cover 
bee hives. No frames, $2.50 each; with 
combs, $5.50 each. Guaranteed no disease. 
Irvin Van Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—150-lb. pressure steam boil- 
ey, upright with flues, perfect shape, 
grates, all fittings complete, $165.00. Alex- 
ander Co., 819 Reynolds, Tioledo, Ohio. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation at 16¢ a pound; 
100 pounds, $12.00. Medium brood founda- 


tion for sale at 70c a pound. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, Iowa. 


A QUANTITY of comb honey supers 
ene size, for 4 x 5 plain’ sections 
ence separators, new, nailed u Ro 
goods, $1.25 each, large lots less. » deat 
Hann, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 














FOR SALE—150 comb hone 
8-frame hive bodfes, Root uneepeing’ = 
chine, 1 large honey square tank, 2 medi- 
um sized tanks, Root wax press. Priced 
cheap. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisc. 


INSPANT SEVEN AND NINE FRA 
SPACERS. Fast — accurate — PRS anno 
sable. Fat combs — easy uncapping. Set 
does all supers, $1.50 postpaid. SPECIFY 


SIZE. George Leys, 48 D 
Rochelle, N. Y. ‘ ee ere ae 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only pe ong A nag prices as we 

ave no agents. alter T. Kell 
Paducah, Kentucky. a 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment. 
ee guanenenes. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, nufacturers of Beekeepers’ - 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. ’ eta 


FOR SALE—A Fulflow filter (W3br10- 
15), with stand, in good working order. 
Will handle hot honey with an ordinary 1 
inch honey pump. No filter aids necessary. 
Price, with 18 filter tubes included, $105. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th St. 
Detroit, Mich. : 

















A new COMBINED CONTROLA 
FEEDER AND SWARM CONTROL. — 
ful also as inner cover, bee escape and 
robbing preventive board in queenlessness 
and drying wet combs; as winter top en- 
trance and pollen feeder. Sample with di- 
rections postpaid, $1.95. 5 (not assembled 
nor prepaid) for $8.00. NICOLLET COUN- 
TY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


FOR SALE—100 standard 10-frame su- 
pers, half with drawn comb and half with 
frames only; 25 shallow supers with drawn 
comb; approximately 100 Boardman feed- 
ers with caps only; 250-gal. storage tank 
with gate; a few acid boards. All in good 








condition and reasonably priced. Ray C. 
Bish, Tiffin, Ohio. 
We are compiling a mailing list. The 


First Major Progressive Move in Apicul- 
ture since Langstroth. The Scientific ap- 
plication of artificial heat for the develop- 
ment of strong colonies, package bees, 
queens, and winter protection. Complete 
plans and instructions for the thermostat 
controlled electric heat. Price, $3.00. D. F. 
McFarland, Research Engineer, 109 W. Ge- 
neva Lane, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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FOR SALE—Lewis-Dadant bee supplies 
WANTED—Extracted honey. A. H. Harris, 
Authorized dealer, Rt. 1, Jackson, Tenn. 


~ FOR SALE— Honey pump of 3%4 inch 


size with reduction gears. Good condi- 
tion. $21.00. 


Deer Creek Apiaries, Lon- 
don, Ohio, Rt. 3. 














BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


GLEANINGS cannot guarantee that all 
bees advertised for sale in our classified 
columns are free from bee disease. We 
use all possible care in accepting adver- 
tisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease appears among bees 
sold. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a mat- 
ter of precaution. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully 
raised, $1.00 each. D. W. Howell, Shell- 
man, Georgia 


PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS — Italian. 
Circular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 
from a strain that produced over 600 Ibs. 
of honey per eolony. Henry Loehr, Jr., 
Caldwell, Texas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, any number 
$1.25 each. Carolina Bee Farm, W. O. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, North Carolina. 


HONEY-FLOW QUEENS — Northern 
Queens reared under the best conditions, 
try them, $1.00 each. GREULICK & SON, 
ALTAMONT, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—My entire bee business, on 
acount of failing health. Certificate of in- 
spection will be furnished at time of sale. 























~ J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 





NORTHREN-BRED QUEENS. Hardy hon- 
ey producing Italians, $1.00- each. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, balance of sea- 
son, $1.00 each; $90.00 per 100. Safe ar- 
rival. Prompt shipment. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS good as the best in 
every respect. Prompt service, $1.10 each; 
$12.00 per dozen. The Victor Apiaries, 
49016 Michigan Ave., R. F. D., Belleville, 
Michigan. 


PACKAGE BEES with young laying Cau- 
casian queens, 2-lb. package, $3.80; 3-Ib. 
$4.80. See us for queens after May 31, $1.00 
each. Formerly Miller Bros., now write 
Miller and Evans, Three Rivers, R. 1, Tex. 


REAL PETS—Brown’s non-stinging bees 
can be handled without smoke and veil. 
regardless of weather conditions, good 
honey gatherers. Only queens sold. Price 
this season. $1.25. Brown’s Apiary, Cape 
May COURT HOUSE, N. J. 


NORTHERN QUEENS from prolific Ital- 
ian breeding stock selected for honey pro- 
duction and gentleness. Young laying 
queens available throughout summer and 
fall. 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 or more, .90: each. 
Barger Apiaries, Carey, Ohio. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
fine honey producers, and easy to work 
with. 1-25, $1.25: 25-50, $1.20; 50-up, $1.15. 
Health Certificate with every order. Ala- 
mance Bee Company, George E. Curtis, 
Mer., Graham, North Carolina 
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ITALIAN 


Queens Queens Queens 
Tanquary—a great name in bee 
production. 

We offer you good, laying young 
Queens. 


Good queens our specialty. 


Write, wire or telephone your 
order NOW. Safe arrival 
Guaranteed. 


15% discount on prices given 
below for the balance of the 


SEASON. 
lto 25to 50to 
Quantity 24 49 100 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 5.15 5.05 5.00 
Extra queens 1.25 1.20 1.15 
Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 
per package 


Tanquary Honey 
Farms, Inc. 


Lena, South Carolina 














Queens by Return 
Mail! 


—s 


Queens as good as 
money can buy. 

1 to 24, 90c; 25 to 99, 

85c; 100 or more, 80c 


ba 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
Calhoun, Ala. 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little inclined to swarm, depend- 
able workers - 10% to 40% ahead of the 
average Italians. Foundation stock from 
the mountainous region of Terek, Caucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Build up rapidly even during unfavorable 
Prolific at all times, very gentle, 


springs. 

best of workers, 34th year with them. 

Prices: Uutested queens, ...... $1.00 each 
Tested - pene 1.75 each 


July is a good month to requeen 
Queens by Air Mail 6c extra per queen. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





Rossman & Long 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


Wish to thank all who have been so 
patient and understanding in our effort to 
deliver your bees under war conditions, as 
well as those who have not been able to 
get bees from us. We hope in the future to 
be able to supply more PACKAGE BEES 
with even better delivery service. 

There have been some delays which were 
beyond our control that upset the entire 
spring schedule. We sincerely hope you 
were not badly put out by this and will 
remember the labor shortage hit us also. 
We expect to ship bees next year and will 
look forward to your order next January. 





Yes— We Put the Quality in 


QUEENS 


ao a Oo 


THREE BAND ITALIANS 


2-Ibs., $4.00; 3-Ibs., $5.10 
each additional pound, $1.10. 
Book your order early with 


THE ANDERSON BEE COMPANY 
OPP, ALABAMA 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR 1945 


We still have a few good dates open. 
Order direct from this ad. 
2-Ib. package with queen, $4.00 
3-lb. package with queen, $5.00 
Queens 1.25 
5% discount on 50 packages or more. 
Our bees are entle an good honey 
gatherers. 25% will book your order.. 
WALKER APIARIES 
Pharr, Texas 
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EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 1. 2-lb. packages and 
queen, $5.00 postpaid; 3-lb. package and 
queen, $6.50 postpaid. Choice Italian 
queens, $1.25. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—325 colonies Italian bees, 
75% Aug. and Sept., 1944, queens; certifi- 
cate of inspection furnished. In standard 
10 frame metal cover hives, 1% and dou- 
ble story. 30 frame Woodman extractor 
and Brand capping melter. Ford V-8 and 
trailer. Selling on doctor’s advice. Ger- 
ald Wunsch, Ada, Michigan. 


_ FOR SALE OR LEASE—The entire hold- 
ing of Hyland Apiaries, Sylvester, Ga., and 
West Elkton, Ohio, consisting of 6000 hives 
of bees, equipment for honey production 
and package bees. Certificate of inspec- 
tion furnished at time of sale Factory 
buildings, wood working plant, foundation 
and wax refining plant. Boats, barge, land 
trucks, etc. Annual turnover, $100,000.00. 
Alan Eby, Owner, Sylvester, Ga. 


GOOD QUEENS FOR SUMMER AND 
FALL REQUEENING. Gentle three-band- 
ed Italian stock that has made outstanding 
records for honey production in areas 
where large crops are made. We now have 
the experienced help necessary to give 
you good queens and prompt service. Se- 
lect young laying queens, $1.10 each; 25 to 
99, $1.00 each; 100 or more, 90c each. Post- 
paid. H.C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


A LIMITED NUMBER of choice Italian 
Queens produced in perfect environmental 
conditions, with the following equipment 
Electric heated cell bars, electric heated 
and air conditioned starting and finishing 
colonies. Mated from Baby Nucs with 
both electric heaters and fans with ther- 
mostat controlled temperature and humid- 
ity. Queens produced with this new equip- 
ment and in such optimum conditions will 
surpass your expectations in all respects. 
We have a small experimental or pilot 
queen yard and can produce only 600 
queens per month until the demand will 
justify expansion. Your trial order will 
be greatly appreciated. We are offering 
these unusual producers at $1.00 each. 
The entire proceeds from the sale of 
queens will be used to help defray the 
cost of past and future research in the 
first major progressive improvement in 
apiculture since Langstroth. D. F. McFar- 
land, Research Engineer, Solon, Maine. 




















USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—Comb honey equipment, 
supers complete. Mrs. Vera Loop, 203 So. 
Williams St., Paulding, Ohio. 


BEE HIVES, 10-fr. size, $2.50; 8-fr., 
$1.50, no frames; 10-fr. bodies, .70; 8-fr., 
50: comb honey supers, 10-fr., .80; 8-fr.. 
60: 100 Danz. bodies or supers, .40; 200 
glass front shipping cases, .18; 2, 4. and 6- 
fr. extractors. Other new and used equip- 
ment. C. B. Howard, 59 Lyceum St, Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 

FOR SALE —Complete apiary equip- 
ment—hives, supers, bees, comb honey su- 
pers, Woodman 30-frame extractor and Jr. 
capping melter. Tanks, cans, pails, honey 
pump, steam boiler, queen  excluders, 
Buckeye equipment, etc. Certificate of in- 
spection furnished if desired. Fox Valley 
Apiaries, Cary, Illinois. 
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WANTED 


WANTED—Saxophones or band instru- 
ments. W. S. Frazeur, 505 N. Foster Ave., 
Lansing, Michigan 


WANTED—Root 4-frame reversible ex- 
tractor. with 12-inch pockets. E. D. Darl- 
ing, 35 Argonne Dr., Kenmore, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES 


SAVE ON LEWIS-DADANT BEE SUP- 
PLIES AND HONEY CONTAINERS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. Send list of needed sup- 
plies fer quotation. Prompt shipment made 
from large stock. Top prices paid for 
honey and beeswax in cash or trace. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. 
Washington Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 11, 
MINNESOTA. 


EXTRACTORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Root 4-frame power extrac- 
tor, $35.00 f.o.b. Ephardt’s Honey Farms, 
Plaucheville, Louisiana. 


EXTRACTORS.—Woodman 4frame_ re- 
versible. electric drive; 2-frame reversible, 
and new 2-frame _ non-reversible. Paul 
Jennings, McClure, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine tells how. Fur Trade Journal of Can- 
ada, Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $1.75. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s, 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoli- 
kote, Dist. Nain Tal, U. P., India. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas. 
urer, 14 Riebeek St., Worcester, C. P., S. 
Africa 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- 
formation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription, $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





















































QUEENS! 

SELECTED ITALIAN STOCK 
I have been selling queens since World 
War TI and I have hundreds of satisfied 
customers who have bought my queens 

each year for as many as 15 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Price, $1.10 each, postpaid. 
WEST BRANCH APIARIES 


GROVER HILL, OHIO 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 


July, 1945 
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Queens 
15c each 


any number — 
by return mail 


Health Certificate Furnished 
Bright 3-Band Italian bees and 
queens of highest quality. Purely 
mated. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Packages express 


collect. 

NO STAMPS ACCEPTED 
Untested Queens $ .75 
Tested Queens 1.50 
2 lb. pkg. with Queen 3.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with Queen 4.00 

John A. Norman 
ROUTE 2 Ramer, Ala. 





PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


The John M. Davis Strain 


Having bred queens for Mr. John M. Davis 
for years and by careful and select breed- 
ing, have maintained the same fine strain 
of bees. Having selected and tested breed- 
ers for the past few years from the best 
honey gatherers and most prolific queens, 
I can offer the same quality queens. 
PRICES FOR MAY 


1-24 $1.25 each untested. 
25-99 $1.15 each untested. 
Guaranteed purely mated 
After June Ist, any amount $1.00 each. 
Cash with orders. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tenn. P. O. Box 122 





HOLLOPETER’S 
Hard Working Italians 


Queens from this honey gathering stock 
now at their best during summer and fall 
honey flows. Reared by J. B. Hollopeter, 
commercial queen-breeder from 1911. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested queens, 1-9, $1.00; 10-24, 95c; 
25-49, 90c; 50-99, 85c; 100, 80c each. Young 
tested queens, $2.00 each. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Penna. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Three-banded, Northern-bred for 
business. 

Safe arrival, by return mail. 48th breeding 
season. Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.50; 12, 
$11.00. Selected, $1.25. 

I. F. MILLER 


Warren, Pa., Rt. 3 
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ITALIAN PACKAGE BFES * aan nA UEENS ITALIAN 


honey producers and gentle to 


work with. 
AND UIEENS PRICES: 1 to 49, $1.10; 50 to 99, $1.00; | 
100 up, 90c. 


HOMAN' BROS. 
Queens, $1.25 each Shannon, Miss., R. F. D. 2 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens, $4.00 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens, $5.00 
For less than a 25 package order of bees, Bright Three-Banded Italian Queens 


add 25 cents per package to the above 
price. 4% extra queens with each ship- The kind that every beekeeper is proud 


— to get. Gentle, good honey producers. | 


JORN $. SHACKELFORD 7" "4 trae 
live Oak, California Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 























WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 





Quality Bee Supplies. Factery Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 7 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 




















Look for this Sign 
When You Want 


QUALITY AT LOW CosT TIN PAILS! 


We again have in stock 5 and 10 







pound Tin Pails with bails for quick 


U. S. Pat. Off. shipment from Paducah. 
s Trade Mk. Reg. 


KELLEY—“‘The Bee Man” 


CARTON 50—FIVE POUND PAILS—WT. 26 LBS. .................. Price $3.50 
CARTON 50—TEN POUND PAILS—WT. 40 LBS. .................... Price $5.60 
CARTON 16—SIXTY POUND CANS (21% in. opening) .............. Price $5.40 
wt. 54 Ibs. 
16-OZ. ECONOMY JARS—CTN. OF 24—11 LBS. .................. Price $0.70 
32-OZ. ECONOMY JARS—CTN. OF 12—12 LBS. .................. Price "O42 


5-LB. ECONOMY JARS (Ctn. 6 each wt. 10 Ibs.) 12 Ctns. $5.00 24 Ctns. $9.90 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
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A COLONY 


is no better than its 


QUEEN 


A HONEY CROP 


is no better than your 


AVERAGE COLONY 


Se don’t take chances with old worn-out queens. Head all your 
colonies with a good young STOVER QUEEN. We will clip them 
or send by air mail at no extra cost; replace any which are lost in 
transit, or are not satisfactory in every respect. Our reputation 
at stake on every order. We want to keep it good. We have been 


specializing in package bees and queens for more than thirty years. 


ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


for prompt shipment. 


—PRICES— 
I side stavcaea whe ae aa eeravaleneeaeaee $1.10 each 
I a = orig bhs, stun ace ard tars Sree ed cman a 1.00 each 
ek. kb os oad cediadawdicakes .90 each 








he Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 








July, 1945 
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Pettit’s Packaye Bees 
and Queens 


Our twenty-first shipping season has 
gone by and we thank the Great Giver 
for good weather, our many friends for 
good business, and the express com- 
panies for good transportation. 

Orders for 1946 are already being 
booked, subject to agreement on prices 
in November. 

Summer prices for our good queens 
of three-banded Italian stock, June 
through September— 

Quantity: 1-11, $1.00 each, 12-99, 90c 
each; 100 and up 80c each. 
Please send cash in U. S. funds with 
order. If Canadians send 10 per cent 
extra, we will attach Canadian Cus- 

toms Stamps to prevent delay. 


> 


MORLEY PETTIT 


Tifton, Georgia 


NOW is the Time 


To plan for late summer and early 
fall requeening. 

When you buy daughters of 
queens bred for resistance to AFB 
consider these factors: 

1. Scientifically selected and test- 
ed mother queens every year. 

2. Reared under rigid rules for 
high grade daughters with select- 
ed mating. 

3. Samples from stock queens 
tested for resistance and perform- 
ance. 

You get these features when you 
buy from the Iowa Beekeepers’ 
Association. 


Prices: 1-9, $1.50; 10-49, $1.40; 50-99, 
$1.30; 100-up, $1.25. 


Write for shipping dates 


lowa Beckéepers’ Association 


State House, Des Moines, 19, Ia. 

















DIXIELAND 


Leather-Colored Italians, 


Selected Queens 


Send your order in now 


1-24 $1.10 

25-99 1.00 

100-up 90 
ao Oo DO 


Dixicland Apiaries 


Greenville, Alabama 
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QUEENS 


Vigorous, Productive 
Three-Banded Italians 
Any number, $1.00 each 


Ww. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. 





HELLO, FOLKS! 
Here we are again! 
STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 
To tell you our queens are available. We 
are sure you'll like us, for we are 
really good. 
Price: $1.25 each; 50 to 100, $1.10; up, $1.00. 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


For June, July and August at $1.15 
each, any number. Good queens— 
good service. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY 
BOLLING, ALABAMA 
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CONTINENTAL'S 


At present, 


by government order .. 























“BEE LINE” | 


Continental’s honey container production is confined .. . 
. to one style, the 60-pound (5-gallon) square 


can. But that can is “pre-war” quality ...in material and workmanship 
. giving the protection you need and want for your product. 


CALL THE NEAREST CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Quick Seed & Feed Co. 

Western Seed, Feed & 
Honey Co. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 
W. C. Collier 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 

F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co.. 
Ltd. 

ALHAMBRA. CALIF. 

B-Z-B Honey Co. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

J. E. Delgado & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. 
California Honey Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
FE. F. Lane & Son 
SPRING VALLEY, CALIF. 
Dorwin L. Baker 
VALLEY CENTER, CALIF. 
A. K. Whidden 
DENVER, COLO. 
Martin Brothers Company 
Attn: R. J. Chadbourne 
MONTROSE, COLO. 
Western Colorado Honey 
Exchange 


JESUP, GEORGIA 
York Bee Co. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Reilly, Atkinson & Co., Inc. 


GREELEY. IDAHO 

L. R. Rice 

CHICAGO ILL. 

A. I. Root Co 

Ww. F. Straub & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 
DECATUR, IND. 

The Brock Store 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 
PADUCAH KENTUCKY 
Walter T. Kelley 

BAY CITY, MICH. 
Oscar H. Schmidt, 

R. F. D. No 4 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard 
BADGER, MINN. 
Gordon A. Bell 


FOREST LAKE, MINN. 
Lionel Hopkins 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Aplaries 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
GROTON. N. Y. 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Assn. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
The A. I. Root Co. of Texas 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 
WATERTOWN. WIS. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 
POWELL, WYO. 

A. D. Hardy 


Prod. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. 


497 WwW 


July, 1945 
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York’s 
Package Bees and Queéns 


Quality Bred Italians 


2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, $4.25 ea. 
3-lb. pkgs bees with queens, 5.25 ea. 


Young laying queens :....... 1.25 ea. 

a a per 2.50 ea 

Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 per 
package. 


Quality and service on any size 
order. No cheap bees or queens, 
only the best is our motto. Book- 
ing orders for 1946, same terms, 
subject to later revised prices. 


> 


York Bee Company 


JESUP, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 











JENSEN'S 


SUMMER QUEENS 
ARE GOOD QUEENS 


With the rush of the package sea- 
son over, and several sources of 
nectar available for the bees, con- 
ditions are quite ideal for queen 
rearing. During this period also, 
we do our annual requeening of 
package colonies, make increase, 
and do general apiary work and 
make improvements looking to 
next season’s prospects of serving 
our customers even better and 
with highest quality package bees 
and queens. Many thanks for past 
favors. 


Prices balance of the season: 
1-24, $1.10 each; 25 and up $1 each 


JENSEN'S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. 


The home of “Magnolia State” 
Strain 3-Banded Italians 





Leather Colored 
Italians 


a> 
PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 
> 


All orders, large or small, will be 
given my personal attention. 


Quan. Quéens 2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.85 $4.95 $6.05 
25-99 1.00 3.60 4.65 5.70 
100-up 90 3.35 4.35 5.35 


Prompt delivery, safe arrival, and 
satisfaction guaranteed 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
GREENVILLE, ALA. 











Leather Italian 
Queens 


> 
Bred for our own Honey 


Production. Available to you! 
> 


Our system of holding queens in 
large nuclei until egg laying pat- 
tern is approved assures you of 
the finest queens to be had any- 
where at any price. The small 
extra cost for this is worth many 
times more to you. 


As honey producers we _ under- 
stand your problems. 


ss 2 were $1.25 
kk 2 err 1.20 
A ee 1.10 


All queens shipped by Air Mail 
Telephone or wire 


The Rich Honey 
Farms 


New Iberia, La. 
Postoffice Jeanerette, La. 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
HONEY 


(Continued from page 291) 
Straining 
Aside from the damage caused 
by over heating, poor straining is 
the chief contributing factor to off- 
flavored honey. Foreign materials 
are detrimental to flavor and color. 
Honey usually comes to the packer 
in granulated form. This means it 
must be heated before it can be 
strained again. Each time that par- 
ticles of wax and foreign material 
are heated in honey, some undesir- 
able flavor and color are imparted. 
This prompts the necessity of us- 
ing good efficient straining methods 
in the honey house. Strainers work 
more efficiently when the straining 
surface is under the surface of the 
honey, as is the case in the use of 
n OAC strainer. A series of wire 
cloths of increasing number of mesh 
to the inch is preferable. If such 
a strainer is unobtainable, several 
straining surfaces of fine cloth serves 
moderately well. Any straining ar- 
rangement that permits drops of 
honey to fall through the air to the 
next strainer or to the bottom of the 
settling tank serves to incorporate 
air bubbles in the honey. A rela- 
tively large straining area is, of 
course, essential and provision must 
be made for changing straining ma- 
terials as they become clogged with 
foreign materials or crystals. 
Segregation of Grades 
Since the beekeeper is familiar 
with the particular grade of honey 
produced in the various apiary loca- 
tions, it is recommended that segre- 
gations be made at the time of ex- 
traction to facilitate blending by 
the packer. Proper blending is one 
of the most important methods in 
the process of preparing high qual- 
ity honey for market. 
(Continued ~— issue) 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Oldest bee journal in the English 
language. Keep up on markets, 
practices, scientific data, regula- 
tions, plant possibilities. 
Two years, $1.50—Order today! 





YOUR HONEY NEEDED 


To Supply Regular Customers 


It is to YOUR advantage to 

help maintain the markets 

for the future. Our wide- 

spread distribution assures 

you a continuous outlet. 

ESTABLISH YOURSELF 
WITH US. 

One of the country’s most 
aggressive Honey sales 
organizations. 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
WITH US 


Bryant & Cookingham 


LOS ANGELES HONEY CO. 
2425 Hunter St. 











Los Angeles 21, California 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—Comb honey, white or am- 
ber in 51b. glass jars. Send price. Paul 
Francis, Prestonsburg, Ky. 


GREEN’S profit-producing queens will 
please you or they have hundreds of oth- 
ers. Famous the country over. Where could 
you do better? Price 75c each after June 
15th for rest of season. D. P. Green De- 
land, Fla., R. 2 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading Journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post free. 
12 cents stamps. Membership in the Club 
including a subscription to the paper, 10 /6. 
The Apis Club. L. Mlingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Foxston, Royston, Herts, England. 














“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN 


1 to 3 4 to — . 

UEENS .... 90c each 80c eac c eac 

T0 or more 70c each, will ship in lots to 
suit your needs. 

Twenty odd years of selective breeding 

for hardiness. productivity and other qual- 

ities you will like when you stock ‘Honey 
Girl” Italians. 

Queens received dead will be replaced if 
returned promptly in their own Cage. 
Certificate of Inspection with each 
shipment. 


St. Romain’s “Honey Girl’ Apiaries 
Moreauville, Louisiana 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


No More Queens for Balance of Season! 
PLAN NOW for 1946 Season. Include CARNIOLANS 


Ephardt’s Honey Farms, Plaucheville, La. 


July, 1945 
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Your Honey is 
the Best! 


xo oO 


Our Motto: 
“The Beekeeper is 
Always Right’”’ 
Just bring in your honey and we 
will pay you the highest possible 


price plus regular tariff freight 
rate. 


No samples necessary. 


If unable to deliver, advise and 
we will send a truck to pick it up. 
—We understand _ beekeepers’ 
problems, having been through 
the “mill.” 


You may be sure we are engineer- 
ing sales in view of the future. 


Veils, smokers, hive tools, pen 
dation, etc., available for your 
convenience. 


WOODROW MILLER HONEY 
COMPANY 


1722 West Main Street 
Alhambra, California 
Phone CUmberland 32215 


Deliveries can be arranged to: 


N. E. Miller Honey 
Company 


Colton, California 





Three Band 


Italians 


Also daughters of queens bred for 
resistance. 
Having made substantial increase in 
my queen mating nucleus, will be 
able to take care of your queen or- 
ders more promptly. 


PRICES: 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 

1-24 $1.10 $3.85 $4.95 $6.05 $7.15 
25-99 1.00 3.60 4.65 5.70 6.75 
100-up -90 3.35 4.35 5.35 6.35 


A. E. SHAW 


Shannon, Miss. 














KNIGHT'S 


Leather Colored 
Italians 


The best honey gatherers 
Prices, $1.00 ea.; 100, 90c ea. 


No charge for clipping. 


Se 


Jasper Knight 


Hayneville, Ala. 
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Look for this Sign 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


When You Want Q U E E N S 
$1.00 each 


Trade Mk. Reg. 10 FOR $9.00 






KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 25 0R MORE, YOUNG THREE-BANDED 

LAYING QUEENS, FRESH FROM OUR YARDS; HEALTH 

CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT. SHIPPED DAILY 
FROM PADUCAH. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


“BESSONET’S” 


The name Bessonet has been synonymous with beekeeping for 31 years. 

You will agree that experience counts in any profession and in the 

production of queens we have both the experience and equipment to 
produce. them. 


Prices: 1-99, $1.00 100 up .90c each postpaid 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 

















Donaldsonville, Louisiana 





Threé-Band Italians for 1945 with Queens of Highest Quality 


PLENTY OF QUEENS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


Queenless Packages deduct price of Queen. 
3 4-24 25-up 
2-lb. pkgs. with queen ; $3.15 $3.00 
3-lb. pkgs. with queen . 4.15 4.00 
Young laying queens ‘ -80 -75 
Our breeder queens are from heavy honey producing colonies, non-swarming long 
life and gentle. 


E. R. RALEY, 710 W. Altamaha St., Fitzgerald, Ga. 








QUEENS 3 KINDS 
90c Air Mailed Send for FREE circular 
ITALIANS 
Caucasians bred to Italian drones 
Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $4.00 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $5.00 
Over 25 years a shipper in U.S.A. and Canada 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Route 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
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. 
Honey Containers . 
y Thrifty Queens! 
We have a complete line of 
“Utility” style jars with white We can make prompt shipment 
coated covers, lacquered and wax 1 to 24, 90c each; 25 to 99, 80c 
paper lined. each; 100, 75c each. 
10-Ib. ee 45 J : ‘ 
Sib. jars por case 6 .....200002. 42e Three-banded Halians ecaly! 
ib, jars per case 24 100..lllllia3e | | | THRIFTY BEES are guaranteed 
%-lb. eS 67 
eb: oo es cane a cea he $1.28 to please. 
Standard square American cans, well — 
seamed and soldered, with 2%” screw W. PS Forehand 
cap wax board lined. 
Box of 2—60-lb. cans .......... $1.00 
Carton of 24—60-lb. cans ........ 7.44 & Sons 
60-Ilb. cans in bulk each ......... -32 o 
We also carry a full stock of other Fort Deposit, Ala. 
honey packages—Comb honey cartons Breeders Since 1892 
and wrappers. 
> 1 
“es 
August Lotz Co. NORTHERN BRED LEATHER 
BOYD. WISCONSIN COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS — 
From Stock Bred for Resistance. 
(Our own strain) 
$1.00 ea.; 25 or more, 90 cents ea. 
BUY U. S. W DIEMER BEE COMANY 
aS Soe Rt. 2, Box 7 Liberty, Mo. 
Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee J 
n Southern Hemisphere is‘ the ” Queens 80c Queens 
SIAN BEEKEEPER” 
R ith our line bred Italians, noted 
pong eg AE su -- — crest ‘for their hardiness prolificness and 
ey Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at livability. 
Waite new tothe dito delon Apiari 
Write now to the editor, Pp. o. Box 20 | B, J. Bordelon Apiaries 
semen: Moreauville, Louisiana 
We ship daily and mail direct at New Orleans Airport. 
Our Stock is Leather Colored Italians—Daughters of Mothers bred 
for resistance. 
$1.00 each, Air Mail, Prepaid. 
Write for prices on large lots. 
We are now booking on packages for 1946 delivery. 
R. L. Bernell 
Rt. 6, Box 270, New Orleans 17, Louisiana 
July, 
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— LOWER PRICES—Queens! Queens! | 











YES, WE . . 
5! HAVE THEM bats Bright 3-Banded Italian —_— ot 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US | 
ment Let us have your rush orders—we ——PRICES 
, 80c can fill them without delay. Now 4 oe, wh é $3.45 ease 
‘ ‘ ‘ -Ib. . ueen, A x 
is the time to requeen with the best 3-lb. pkg., with queen, 4.75 4.50 ' 
Italian queens of proven quality. Safe Untested queens 1.00 0.90 
'y! arrival, satisfaction guaranteed in ae —— » on — —_ 
ackages bees F. O. B. Express; 
every respect. by parcel post add postage. 


iteed 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Alabama 









LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.25; 26 on up, $1.10—From Imported Strains. 
14 books orders. Balance before shipping. Add 5 cents for all queens by air. 
(All Queens after June 15, $1.00) 
J. B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 























































[ER 2 ae 
NS 
nce, 
” 
y 7” H P 
einz ays 
r, Mo. 
noted p 
and 
IF YOU want top prices now— chandising experience qualify us 
ries top prices after the war for your to help you and the rest of the 
h ont = om honey industry. Please let us 
oney crop, we suggest you p hear from yeu. 
on selling part of your production ~--____---____ 
' 
— to H. J. Heinz Company, makers | Clip and Mail This Coupon Today! 
of the famous 57 Varieties. From | H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
! 
coast to coast, Heinz is now mar- |! . a poy: 1D gua ne ‘ 
expec produce ...... S. 0 
keting millions of pounds of } é 
honey in 1945. i 
honey annually—and will continue - _ Tt will be ready 
| to develop this business after | 
ed Victory. ' about ..... Kod divans oneieees 
! 
! 
WERE NOW CONTRACTING 3 | MOMS .occciscccccccccsocvvesese 
FOR HONEY 
tae ebeewes imedebeked ‘ 
We need volume—we pay highest | ~~” ‘***** 
prices. If you want to establish Stat 
a permanent and profitable outlet : ' Perr rrreeeee eee ee eovcee eee 
for your honey production. our ; Sending in this coupon does not 
nationwide organization and mer- obligate me in any way. 
! 
' 
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“A CALL FOR HELP” 


Will you help us keep our customers happy? 
We are appealing to our old and new friends alike: 
“Bring in or ship us your Honey” 
We need it—B-Z-B jars need it—and the busy housewife needs it. 


You help us "Y keep up their energy. 


tone CY Company 


>. Valley Blvd., ALHAMBRA .os Angeles County), 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS---Three-Banded Italians 


DON’T LET THOSE POOR QUEENS ROB YOU OF A CROP OF HONEY. 
WE HAVE PLENTY OF GOOD QUEENS TO REPLACE THEM. 
90c EACH—ANY QUANTITY 








Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 


NEEDED SUPPLIES - HARD TO BUY! () 
(We have them) Rt 


No. 14—4 fr. Non-Reversible Extractor, Hand Power 
No. 6—2 fr. Non-Reversible Extractor, Hand Power é — 
E 











10 fr. Wire Queen Excluders, wood bound, 5 or more 
25-lb. lots Thin Surplus Foundation (following sizes) 
3% x 16 - 4% x 164%. - 4144 x 17% - 334 x 14% . SOY 
25-lb. lots “Hercules” Plain Brood Foundation 
25-lb. lots “Hercules” WIRED Brood Foundation y We : 
Brood Foundation Sizes 8 x 16% or 8% x 16% High 
HAVE YOU TRIED OUR “HERCULES” WIRED IRONSIDES FOUNDATION? for b 
WITHOUT A DOUBT THE BEST FOUNDATION ON THE MARKET. for 
100 Sheets $12.50 
50 Sheets 6.50 8% x 16% 
10 Sheets 1.35 ONLY 








2-lb. Pkg. Bees with Queen (untested - untreated) . 
3-lb. Pkg. Bees with Queen (untested - untreated) . ] 
1 Queen Bee, Ultra Violet Ray Treated 
Wire Face Bee Veil Ser 
Bee Escapes quart 
Smokers 4 x 7 d “The 
2”’ Hive Staples Sd $1.00; 
COMB HONEY SECTIONS stamp 
No. 1 Grade 4% x4%x1% per 500 J Wit 
No. 2 Grade 4% x 4%4xl per 500 . that c 
No. 1 Grade 4% x 4% x 1% split 3 sides per 500 B 
Cellophane Wrappers for above sections per 100 sheets 
Cellophane Wrappers for above sections per 500 sheets . Pr. @. 
1 lb. Glass Honey Jars, packed 2 OZ. .....cccccccccccccccsccccces per case 
3 Ib. Giaes Memey Jars, PACKOCE 1 GOB. 2. ccccccccccccccccccccsccecs per case d A 
5 lb. Glass Honey Jars, packed 4 doz. . 
5 Ib. Friction Top Cans, packed 50 per carton 
10 Ib. Friction Top Cans, packed 50 per carton 
Bee Gloves per pair . 
TERMS: CASH WITH ORDER, F. O. B. CINCINNATI Olde: 
WE WILL BUY YOUR HONEY AND BEESWAX AND PAY THE CEILING PRICES. lan 
NO LOT TOO SMALL OR TOO LARGE. WRITE US. gu 
We also render wax from your old comb or aR . .g and work pra 


your wax into comb foundation. Write for our general price list. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY Tw 


229 WALNUT ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Buy 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT'S 
Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality 
strength and work- 
manship 


Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar fi. Schmidt & Sons 


Ri. 4 Bay City, Mich. 



































SOYBEAN FLOUR (Pollen Supplement) 
AND POLLEN TRAPS 
We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High Protein expeller processed soyflour 
for beekeepers. The flour and materials 
for our pollen traps are of the highest 


quality. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Oldest bee journal in the English 
language. Keep up on markets, 
practices, scientific data, regula- 
tions, plant possibilities. 
Two years, $1.50—Order today! 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 


July, 1945 
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Honey 
Containers 


IN MICHIGAN 


—FIVE GALLON CANS 
In bulk or in cartons. 
These are full sized “Ameri- 
can” cans. They take 60-lb. hot 
honey and have “‘sure-on” wide 
D type handles. 


—PAPER SHIPPING CASES 
for 5 gallon cans 


—FIVE AND TEN POUND 
HONEY PAILS 


—GLASSWARE 
5 sizes, white caps 


—COMB SHIPPING CASES 
(Paper) Holding 24 sections of 
comb honey. Packed 10 to 
bundle. 

—WINDOW CARTONS 


Best quality for section honey. 
Also open front for CUTCOMB 


4 inch squares. 
—CELLOPHANE 
Plain sheets or decorated 
sheets. Also moisture proof 
for CUTCOMB honey. 
—LABELS 
Stock labels for small orders. 
Special with your name and ad- 
dress—250 and up. 
—TIN PASTE 
A Grade, “it Sticks” 
—HONEY SERVERS 
with plastic tops. Fill with 
honey for your store trade. The 
housewife likes them. 
—And finally send for price list 
covering all these items. 


Root Quality Goods 
In Michigan 


M. J. BECK CO. 


Successors to 
M. H. Hunt and Son 
Lansing — Michigan 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


PROGENY TEST 3-BANDED ITALIAN STRAIN 


Also Mraz’s and other Reliable Breeders’ strain of High Quality 
Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance. 


Health Certificates on all shipments. 
Prices: 1-9 at 90c; 10-24 at 85c; 25-99 at 75c; 100 and up 70c 
No extra charges for clipping queens. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 
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